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Pig tron Market Still Drags 


And Finished Materials With Exception of Tin Plate Are Not Active 
—Possible Results of War With Mexico 


The probable effect of a war with Mexico 
upon the iron trade continues to be discussed. 
While tin plate manufacturers and makers of 
other iron and steel products would probably 
receive some benefits from a prolonged war, 
it is recalled that in 1898, after the war against 
Spain was opened, the market sagged and there 
was no’ important improvement until the close 
of the year, after the war had been ended. 
Whether the tremendous boom of 1899 was 
due to any considerable extent to the war of the 
preceding year, is doubtful, and at any rate it 
was not of the kind to be invited at the present 
time. Hence, for business as well as for humane 
reasons, it is hoped that pending negotiations 
for the restoration of peace in the troubled 
republic will be successful. 

Makers of pig iron in the 
Pig eastern territory are greatly 
interested in the cast iron pipe 
Iron requirements for two subway 
tunnels to be built under the 
ast river. The tonnage will come in the time 
of great need to eastern foundries. New York 
City is now asking for bids up to May 22 for 
about 80,000 tons of cast iron segments for 
the tunnels. Some sales of steel making pig 
iron have been closed quietly in the east, in- 
cluding from 3,000 to 4,000 tons of Bessemer 
and 3,000 tons of basic. The Commonwealth 
Steel Co., St. Louis, is inquiring for 10,000 tons 
of basic for deliveries extending into the last 
half of the year. Foundry irons are extremely 
dull throughout the country. 
The awards of structural ma- 


Structural terial in New York City and 


vicinity show some improve- 
Material 


ment, as they amounted to 
10,000 tons during the week. 
About 10,000 tons for subway work in New 


York and 22,000 tons additional for miscel- 
laneous jobs, are pending. In the central west, 
very few structural contracts have been award- 
ed. The American Bridge Co. has taken 2,300 
tons for the Lake street bridge, Chicago. The 
Pittsburgh market prices of structural material 
are somewhat stronger than those for plates. 
The one bright spot in -mill 
activities at the present time is 
found in tin plate, as tin plate 
manufacturers are operating 
their plants to capacity. If 
there should be a protracted war with Mexico, 
the demand for tin plate would probably exceed 
the capacity of mills. 


Tin 
Plate 


The action of the National 

Tube Co. in deciding to close 

Pipe its Benwood plant discloses 

the limited demand for its 

products at the present time. 

The company has announced a reduction ef $1 

per ton in steel line pipe following a similar 

reduction in standard steel pipe. Independent 
manufacturers have adopted the new rate. 

Although navigation on the 

Great Lakes has been opened 

for two weeks, there are very 

Ore few vessels in commission and 

it is not expected that the ore 

movement will be heavy prior to June 1. The 

movement to July 1 last year was about 18,- 

000,000 tons, and it is expected that this year’s 

shipments will be about 8,000,000 tons less than 

last year. It is estimated that on May 1, there 

will be about 22,000,000 tons of Lake Superior 

ore on docks and in furnace yards. While this 

is a somewhat larger tonnage than is on hand 

usually at this time of the year, it is the policy 

of leading companies to maintain a large re- 

serve of ore, and it is believed that the ship- 


ments of ore for the season will be between 
35,000,000 and 40,000,000 tons. 


Iron 
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THE OPEN HEARTH 








Governed By Ignorance 
Se report of the secretary of the Amer- 
ican Pig Iron Association, at the 
meeting in New York last week, was not 
only a sad corollary of the conditions prevail- 
ing in the pig iron industry, but it contained 

as well a note of warning as to the future. 
In the face of the business depression that 
is in some respects as unique as it is incompre- 


read 


hensible, with pig iron being sold at less than 
cost in many sections of the country, the fact 
that there is even a possibility of pig iron com- 
ing from abroad because of the removal of the 
duty is startling, but that some of it has really 
been landed and that more is under contract to 


come, and that there exist some rumors of ex- 


tensive importations of certain grades, is cer- 
tainly very disquieting. 
The tariff was not removed from pig iron 


because of any pressure from those who con- 
sume 
desire to go to the extreme in placing on the 
statute books legislation that might be regarded 
as possi- 


but it was done entirely because of 


as being of as unfriendly a character 
ble to the iron and steel interests of the coun- 
try, coupled with the dense ignorance of those 
insisting upon legislation of this character.. 

It is nothing short of being pathetic to think 
that a leader of a great political party like Mr. 
Underwood would make a public statement that 
pig iron could be produced at a cost of $7 per 
Secretary of Commerce and La- 
bor, a member of the his 
political faith, in a report to the president of 
the United States, said that the average cost 
of all grades north of the Ohio river was $14.16 


ton when the 


cabinet, of own 


per ton. 
What a calamity to a nation to be governed 
by such jgnorasors 


EBlighly Creditable ‘Work 


HE recent annual meeting of the United 
States Steel Corporation was unique 


on account of the participation of 
employes of the Corporation, who — shed 
much light upon conditions affecting labor 
in Corporation _ plants. As to. whether 
Mr. Cabot was responsible for the un- 


usual publicity given in the past year or two 


to matters relating to labor, is not essential. 
We are willing to say with Judge Gary that 
we believe that Mr. Cabot was and 
Judge Gary certainly credit for the 
attitude which he has taken since Mr. Cabot 
started to make his criticisms. The point is, 
however, not what any particular individual 
has done, but that the public is more fully in- 
formed concerning labor conditions and work- 
before. 


sincere 


deserves 


ingmen better situated than ever 
One very important fact was brought out by 
Judge questioning a Canal Dover 
employe. This employe, E. R. Smith, states 
that conditions are 100 per cent better than 
they were in the old days. As to the 12-hour 
day, Mr. Smith says that it could not be abol- 


ished, as the 12-hour men in most cases would 


are 


Gary in 


leave their work rather than consent to having 
their hours reduced. It seems to us perfectly 
plain that, no matter what one may think about 
the 12-hour day, 


long hours cannot be reduced until the men are 


it must be conceded that the 


willing to sacrifice some of their compensation 
if they work shorter hours. 

during 1913 for 
workingmen in 


The report of expenditures 
improving among 
United States Steel Corporation plants is in- 
deed impressive. For the relief of men injured 
and the families of men killed, paid in all cases 
liability, $3,000,000 
were expended. For sanitation and similar work 
the expenditure amounted to $1,600,242 and 
the total expenditure for improving the condi- 
tion of workmen amounted to $7,240,669. Such 
generous expenditures have never before been 


conditions 


regardless of legal ower 


witnessed. On the whole, the Corporation is to 
be congratulated upon the record which it is 
making and the generous treatment of its em- 
ployss and upon its policy of publicity in letting 
the public know what is being done. 





A Practical Plan 

AST week, we spoke of the importance of 
L American manufacturers standing up for 
themselves and fighting against the unrea- 
sonable exactions demanded by politicians and 
other agitators. A concrete example of how manu- 
facturers can organize 
which has just been announced by the Industrial 


is furnished by the plan 
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Association of Cleveland. After conferring with 
more than 400 employes, a plan for organizing 
business men of the state has been adopted. 
The state is to be divided into industrial dis- 
tricts with a local organization in each district. 
The local associations are to be federated in 
one state-wide association. Then if the state 
organization expresses itself on legislation or 
other matters, it will be able to say that it 
represents organized employers just as the Fed- 
eration of Labor says that it represents organ- 
ized labor. In fact, if the employers organize 
thoroughly, they will represent the employers 
of the state much more completely than the 
labor federation represents the workingman. 

For years, when legislation has been pending, 
there has been no concerted effort on the part 
of business men, and lack of harmony has fre- 
quently been apparent. All of this could be 
avoided and definite constructive work done, if 
the employers would organize in a practical 
way. The Cleveland plan is practical and with 
the proper ‘effort, can be made effective not 
only in Ohio, but throughout the country. 





As a German Sees Us 
OMETIMES a visitor from foreign coun- 
S tries is able to see and understand condi- 
tions in the United States more clearly 
than do the citizens of this country. An inter- 
esting article recently appeared in the annual 
report of the Deutsche Bank of Berlin in regard 
to the industrial situation in United States, 
which a reader of THe Iron TRADE REVIEW 
translates as follows: 

“In the United States of America, we find 
numerous indications of a vigorous recovery of 
the business which, for several -years, has been 
very bad; but the political and financial trou- 
bles in Mexico retard its recovery. Further- 
more, the American railway companies require 
higher rates; the existing freight rates are the 
lowest in the world; a fraction only of the 
English rates; although the wages in the United 
States are more than twice as high as the 
average paid in Europe. This question is, there- 
fore, one of decisive importance for the whole 
political economy of the United States, since 
the possibility of. securing the urgently needed 


new capital, the consequent thriving of im- 
portant industries and the increased additional 
opportunities for labor depend on the profit- 
yielding management of the great railway sys- 
tems.” 

The German observer realizes what some 
Americans are slow to admit in regard to rail- 
road rates in America, as compared with those 
in foreign countries; likewise the representative 
of the Berlin bank has correctly sized up the 
wage situation, concerning which we cannot be 
too frequently reminded. 


Why They Are Roaming About 
it HE spectacle of a lot of convicted dyna- 


miters roaming about the country as they 

please after the Supreme Court of the 
United States has rendered its final decision in 
their cases has naturally caused astonishment. 
The question is frequently asked: Why are 
these structural iron workers not sent to Leav- 
enworth? 

The facts briefly are these: When the Su- 
preme Court of the United States refused to 
entertain a writ of certiorari, it so certified and 
the case automatically returned to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Chicago. Pending the 
decision of the Supreme Court, baii continued 
in force. After the decision of the Supreme 
Court, the Circuit Court of Appeals could at 
any time have entered an order remanding the 
defendants to prison and in the ordinary course 
of events this order would have been entered 
at once. Application was made, however, by 
the attorneys for the iron workers, asking for a 
delay of 30 days, so that application for pardon 
could be made. This the court granted. Effort 
is now being made to have President Wilson 
instruct the attorney general’s department to ask 
the court for a further stay during the pen- 
dency of the pardon proceedings. A number 
of senators and members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives recently called upon the president 
with this request. If it is true that hope springs 
eternal in the human breast and a man can stay 
out of jail as long as he hopes, there will be 
little chance of getting these dynamiters into 
the penitentiary, but we are not willing to be- 
lieve that the president and the attorney gen- 
eral will consent to an indefinite postponement 
of the return to Leavenworth. Unless the pres- 
ident should grant a pardon, these convicted 
men must soon go back to jail. 
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And Few Sales of Steel 


a Steel Co., St. 


10,000 tons 


Commonwealth 


The 


Louis, is inquiring for of 


basic iron, delivery to extend into 


the last half, but dealers here do not 


to be closed for 


The Nordyke & Marmon 
Indianapolis, has not closed for 


expect this business 


some time. 


Co,, 


200 tons of northern and 200 tons of 
southern foundry iron, for which it 
has been. in the market for several 
wecks, 


The market is extremely quiet and 
carload lots. 
in 


sales are mostly for 
Melters' do’ not appear 


buying at present prices and producers 


interested 


have not shown any inclination to 
quote lower in either southern Ohio 
or the south, although the latter 
market is a little weaker proportion- 
ately than the former. A _ lot of 
about 500 tons of southern Ohio re- 
sale iron has been sold at $13.25, 
Ironton basis, for No. 2 foundry 
for second quarter. Furnaces are 


holding firmly at $13.50, Ironton, for 
this grade, and are refusing all busi- 
ness at lower figures. It is reported 
that no more resale iron is available 
at $13.25, Ironton, but this kind of 
iron has grown uncertain. 


Southern prices are from $10.50 
to $10.75, Birmingham basis, for No. 
2 including both Alabama 


2 foundry, 
.and Tennessee makes. No southern 


Today’s March, 


prices. 
Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh.. $14.90 
Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh..... 13.90 
No. 2 Fdy. pig iron, Pittsburgh 14.15 
Northern No. 2 Fdy., Chgo.... 14.25 
Ferro manganese, Baltimore.... 38.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chgo. 15.75 
Malleable Bessemer, Chicago... 14.25 
Southern No, 2, Birmingham,.. 10.50 
Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton.. 13.50 
Basic, eastern Pa.....ceseeees 14,25 
No. 2X Virginia furnace...... 12.75 
No. 2X Foundry, Philadelphia. 15.00 
Bessemer billets, Pbgh. & Ygn. 20.00 
Op. h’th billets, Pbgh. & Yn.. ‘20.00 
Bess. sheet bars, Pbgh. & Yn, 21.00 
Op. h’th sh. bars, Pbgh,. & Yn. 21.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.15 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... ..... 1.22% 
Steel bars, Chgo.......... : 1.33 
Tank plates, Chgo...........-. 1.30 


RE A A RN AA ae 


St. Louis Basic Inquiry 
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Prices Present and Past 


Quotations on leading products today, average for last month, average for three months ago and average 
for April, 1913. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 


Average Average Average 


for for or or for 
an., April, Today’s March, Jan., April, 

1914, 1914, 1913. prices. 1914, 1914, 1913 
$15.15 $15.00 $17.92 Structural shapes, Chgo........ 1.33 1.43 1.38 1.68 
13.96 13.42 16.77 Iron bars, Cleveland........... 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.65 
14.15 13.70 16.71 Iron bars, Chgo. mill.......... 1.12% 1.17% 1.20 1.57% 
14.25 14.25 17.00 Beams, Pittsburgh sc... See ceeds 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.45 
38.50 36.50 61.75 3eams, Philadelphia .......... 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.75 
15.50 15.50 18.00 Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ Be 1.20 1.15 1.45 
14.25 14.25 17.15 Tank plates, Philadelphia...... 1.30 5 Ee C35 1.65 
10.63 10.50 12.56 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.95 1.86 2.35 
13.25 13.00 15.63 Sheets, blue ann., No. 10, Pitts. 1.40 1.40 4 1.75 
: : Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pitts.... 2.90 2.95 2.86 3.50 

14,2 14.00 16.50 - Sib seiabd , ; 
te BE 300 —s*Wire_nails, Pittsburgh......... ee ee eee 
12.75 12.75 15. Connellsville fur. coke, contr... 2.00 2.00 1.85 2.50 
15.00 14.75 17.50 Connellsville fdy. coke contr... 2.50 2.00 2.50 3.19 
21.00 20.00 29.00 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh 12.00 12.25 11.05 14.44 
21.00 20.00 29.50 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 11.00 11.00 10.50 13.75 
22.00 21.00 29.50 Heavy melting steel, Chgo.... 10.00 10.25 9.70 12.50 
22.00 20.60 30.00 Heavy cast, eastern Pa........ 33.00). . $3.06: 32:50 . 23.35 
1.20 1.20 1.40 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa..... 13.00 14.50 13.50 16.00 
1.27% 1.27% 1.67% No. 1 wrought, Chgo......... 8.50 9.50 9.18 12.25 
1.43 1.43 1,58 Rerolling rails, Chgo.......... 11.25 11.75 11.50 14.50 
1,38 1.38 1.68 at. | EON, Os wis sce oe RS ws 11.50 12,25 11.75 17.00 


(For Appitionat Prices See Pace 816.) 


Making Iron im East Are 


Principal Features of a Dull Market 


resale iron has made its appearance 


recently. 


Pig Iron Dull at Chicago 


of and few scatter- 
ing sales continue to mark the pig iron 
Dulliness 

the - oldest 


and no 


Absence inquiry 


business in Chicago. such as 


has not been seen by ob- 


the 
improvement 


has seized business 
of 
With plants running at 50 per cent ca- 


no difficults 


servers 
spots are apparent 
pacity, makers are having 
in filling their obligations to melters and 
requests to delay shipment continue to 
be frequent. 

Under these conditions, no change has 
taken place in prices and No. 2 foundry 
and malleable Bessemer continue quot- 
able at $14.25, Chicago furnace. s 

So little demand is apparent for south- 
ern iron that the prices are purely nom- 


inal at $10.50 to $11, Birmingham, no 
new business being taken except occa- 
sional carload orders for immediate 
use, 

More Inquiry at St. Louis 


Prospects for business have consid- 
erably improved in the St. Louis mar- 
ket by the inquiry put out last week 
for 10,000 tons of northern basic pig 
iron for a local steel foundry, deliv- 
to be made over the next five 
months. It is not believed that the 
purchase will be made until after the 
middle of the week. 


ery 


(For Complete Prices see page 816) 
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The inquiry for 500 tons of charcoal 


car wheel iron, which made its ap- 
pearance last week, also is still out. 
Southern No. 2 is nominally quoted 
at $10.75, Birmingham basis. North- 
ern prices are unchanged. 

At Cleveland the dullness . of past 
weeks has continued, and, if that could 
be possible, has been more pronounced 
during the past few days. The most 
satisfactory feature in present condi- 
tions is the continuation of. shipments 


at a fairly satisfactory rate. Foundries 


are operating at an average of 60 per 
cent capacity. 


Dull 


Nothing to break the 
monotony of the pig iron market in the 
No of 


before and 


Valley Pig Iron 


has happened 
inquiries im- 
the 
sales have been made in the open mar- 
ket. the 
Melters of steel-making grades are ask- 


valley district. 


portance are trade no 


Prices, untested, remain same. 


ing suspensions in shipments more fre- 


quently, and blast furnaces .are_ not 
being pushed. Reports read by officers 
of the American Pig Iron Association 
last week at New York clearly indicate 
why fturnacemen are not attempting to 
sell. Two National Tube Co. furnaces, 
one at McKeesport and one at Lorain, 
are scheduled to go out of blast this 
week. 


Inquiry at Buffalo Better 


Furnaces in the Buffalo district report 
a slight improvement in inquiry, over 
the trading of recent weeks. Producers 
are inclined to believe that a number 
of the buyers have reached the point 
where they find that it is necessary to 
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provide for their future requirements. 
The sales of the week, including all 
grades, amounted to about 2,000 tons. 

The offices of the stacks in this iter- 
ritory report a fair amount of iron go- 
ing forward under contract, although 
one producing -interest says that specifi- 
cations have slackened slightly. 

Prices remain the same for deliveries 
up to July 1. The schedules are being 
held at the quotations which have pre- 
vailed for a number of weeks. 


Sales of Steel-Making Iron 


Some sales of steel-making iron have 
been closed quietly. One buyer in this 
district took 3,000 to 4,000 tons of 
Sessemer at a reported price’ of about 
$17.25, delivered, and another leading 
eastern Pennsylvania consumer closed 
for 3,000 tons of second quarter basic. 
The price is not given, but is believed 
to be about the market, or $14.25, de- 
livered. Eastern Pennsylvania makers 
were the sellers in these cases. The fur- 
naces invariably report shipments are 
going forward uninterruptedly. A Wil- 
mington, Del., ship ‘yard has _ pur- 
chased 750 tons of No. 2 plain Vir- 
ginia and 750 tons of eastern Penn- 
sylvania No. 2X for prompt shipment. 
The Virginia grade is reported to 
have gone at $12.50, furnace. A Tren- 
ton buyer who recently was in the 
market for 1,000 tons of malleable, has 
closed with lake makers. <A _ Burn- 
ham, Pa., steel maker recently closed 
for 2,000 to 3,000 tons of No. 2X with 
nearby makers. Sales of charcoal iron 
aggregating 1,000 tons were made in 
the week. One additional lot of 300 
tons of Wabana, Newfoundland, iron 
has been sold in this territory ‘o fill 
out a cargo now loading, but there is 
no disposition shown to push actively 
this iron at present. The sellers aie 
asking $15 or more, Philadelphia, for 
this iron which, because of its grade, 
makes it non-competitive. The Stand- 
ard Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
is inquiring for 3,000 tons of forge and 
No. 3 grades for May-June shipment. 
Other pipe makers are expected in the 
market soon and directors of the larg- 
est maker will consider iron purchases 
this week. Standard eastern Pennsyl- 
vania No. 2X is quoted at $15 to 
$15.50, Philadelphia, but other brands 
are available at 25 cents less. Lead- 
ing Virginia makers hold for $12.75, 
furnace, for No. 2X, but reports of 
$12.50 persist. Steel-making grades 
are inactive. One small lot of basic 
has been closed at $14.25, delivered 
eastern Pennsylvania. Large buyers 
of basic who recently sounded the 
market are holding off. Only small 
sales of low phosphorus are reported. 


Foreign Buyers Ask Iron 


Unfavorable sentiments expressed by 
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makers in attendance upon the meeting 
of the American Pig Iron Association 
in New York City the past week, find 
echo in the utterances of the general 
trade in the metropolitan district. The 
market there remains stagnant. Export 
inquiries, aggregating 5,000 to 10,000 
tons, the largest let of which is 3,000 
to 4,000 tons of off low phosphorus for 
Russia, represent the principal activity. 
A sale of 500 tons of southern iron for 
shipment to Genoa, Italy, is noted. Do- 
mestic orders and inquiries are extreme- 
ly few and small. One matter, involv- 
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ing 3,000 tons of mixed grades for a 
Connecticut buyer, still is pending. ‘The 
Lackawanna, Erie, and Lehigh Valley 
railroads, have been buying small lots 
and the Brooklyn navy yard is distrib- 
uting 650 tons. Prices, in the main,. 
show little change, but remain largely 
untested. One sale of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania iron was made on the basis of 
$14.80, tidewater, for No. 2X. Reports 
of some ‘shading in Buffalo iron afe 
attributed to resale iron, as makers there 
are firmly holding at $13.50, furnace, 
for No. 2X. 


Sheet Mills Are Hungry 


For Orders and Prices Are Very Irregular ‘ 
Throughout the Country 


Western Pennsylvania and _ eastern 
Ohio manufacturers of steel sheets have 
watched conditions grow gradually worse 
this month, and it is difficult to represent 
the market accurately because of the 
wide range in quotations reported by 
sellers and buyers. The more important 
mills are trying to obtain maximum 
prices whenever possible, but need of 
additional tonnages to supply hungry 
mills has been responsible for, decidedly 
low figures. Black sheets are being fair- 
ly well held at 1.90c as a minimum for 
No. 28 gage, and are relatively stronger 
than galvanized products, which fre- 
quently are going at less than the mar- 
ket minimum. The Allegheny Steel Co. 
has shut down No. 2 department until 
May 5. 

Low Prices at Cincinnati 

The Cincinnati market is quiet and 
is reported a little weaker from sev- 
eral sources. The general quotations 
are 1.55c for blue annealed No. 10 
gage, 2c for black No. 28 gage and 
3c for galvanized No. 28 gage, all 
Cincinnati basis, but quotations are 
being made at 1.95c and 2.95c, Cin- 
cinnati, respectively, for the latter two. 
Sales during the past week have been 
few and for small lots. 


Sheets at Chicago Continue Weak 


That the sheet market in Chicago is 
increasingly weak is admitted on all 
hands and quotations are coming out 
which shade the prevailing quotations 
considerably. While 2.03c to 2.08¢ and 
3.03c to 3.08, Chicago, for No. 28 
gage black and galvanized are recog- 
nized as the prevailing prices, shading 
is being done by mills further east 
and local producers are meeting the 
cuts to preserve the home market, 
in many instances. 

The sheet market in the Cleveland 
district is extremely quiet, but conces- 
sions are not greater than they have 


(For Complete Prices see page 816) 


been for a number of weeks; that is, 
the bottom prices apparently are 1.85¢c, 
Pittsburgh, for No. 28 black, 2.85c, Pitts- 
burgh, for No. 28 galvanized, and 1.40e, 
Pittsburgh, for No. 10 blue annealed. 
Shading Sheets in East 

On very attractive orders for east- 
ern delivery, the usual market on 
sheets, 1.40c, Pittsburgh, or ..55¢, Phil- 
adelphia, for No. 10 biae annealed, is 
being shade! $1 a ton. Both eastern 
and western Pennsylvania makers are 
The bulk 
of business, however, is going on the 
1.40c, Pittsburgh basis. Tonnage with 
eastern Pennsylvania makers is run- 
ning light and order books are well 
depleted. 


‘Some Shading 


Of Ferro Manganese in Resale 
Material 

Some shading of  ferro-mangatese 
prices to the level of $37, seaboard, has 
appeared in eastern territory on resale 
material. Such concessions are on small 
lots, which make up the present market. 
Makers continue to hold firmly for $39, 
seaboard, on English and $38, seaboard, 
on German, and are making carload 
sales at these. prices. A Philadelphia 
steel maker bought a carload of Bes- 
semer ferro-silicon. 


Pittsburgh Alloys Quiet 


doing this price, in cases. 


With practically all the ferro-manga- 
nese consumers under contract for the 
year, the Pittsburgh market has been 
decidedly dull the last couple of months. 
Dealers complain about lack of activ- 
ity, and express the fear that shipments 
will be held up. Other alloys -are also 
dull. 

Bids on the viaduct for Columbia 
Heights, Massillon; O., are being re- 


advertised. 
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Reinforcing Steel Bars 


Are in Fair Demand—Bar Iron Weak, 
Especially in Chicago 


A fair demand for reinforcing steel 
bars is current in the Philadelphia and 
southeastern districts. An inquiry for 
3,100 tons of % to 1%-inch bars is 
pending as well as for 460 tons for the 
Ford building, Atlanta. Another re- 
quirement of 300 to 500 tons for a 
western building is up. An interesting 
inquiry in view of the Mexican sii- 
uation is 125 tons of 31/16-inch rounds 
for “automatic turret machines” for 
the Frankfort arsenal, Philadelphia. 
The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. and 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. divided a 
small lot of half rounds and angles 
for Panama, the former quoting 1.425c 
and the latter 1.4245c, delivered. The 
Concrete Steel Co. took 530 tons of 
twisted bars for Panama. Bar mak- 
ers hold prices at 1.15c, Pittsburgh, 
or 1,30c, Philadelphia, and this week 
refused offers of 1.10c and 1.12%c, 
Pittsburgh, in lots up to 400 tons. 
Specifications are fair. 

New York Specifications Better 

Specifications from consumers of 
steel bars at New York and surround- 
ing territory are a little better as 
the season opens up. New business 
is light. Some makers still are quot- 
ing 1.36c, New York, or 1.20c, Pitts- 
burgh, on miscellaneous orders, but 
$1 lower is brought out by the more 
attractive tonnages. 

Bar Steel 1.15c, Pittsburgh 

The bar steel market is easily quotable 
at 1.15c, Pittsburgh, although some mills 
are able to obtain 1.20c in isolated cases. 
Demand continues light, and mills are 
being pressed to reduce prices. Heaviest 
consumers, including the agricultural im- 
plement makers, nut and bolt manufac- 
turers and shafting interests soon will 
be figuring in the market, and will test 
prices severely. 


Demand for Bars at Buffalo 


A number of Buffalo interests and 
agencies report an improvement in the 
activity in bars in the past 10 days. The 
bulk of the specifying being done is 
for reinforcing bars, corrugated and 
twisted, going into building operations 
at Buffalo and places in the vicinity of 
this market. 


Bars for Brake Beams 


With the exception of one order for 
2,500 tons of steel bars and angles re- 
cently placed by a brake beam company 
and 2,100 tons of reinforcing bars in- 
volved in the building of the filtration 
plant for the city of Cleveland, no ton- 


nages of consequence have figured in 
the Cleveland market. The minimum 
price is 1.15c, Pittsburgh. 


Steel Bars Dull at Chicago 


Soft steel bars in this territory re- 
main stationary and listless at 1.33c 
to 1.38c, Chicago, tonnages being small 
and a lack of orders giving mills no 
little uneasiness. Hard steel bars are 


* unchanged at 1.25¢ to L30c. 


Iron Bars Weak at Chicago 


No essential change has taken place 
in the iron bar market in the past few 
days, the prices remaining weak with 
a minimum of 1.12%c, Chicago, and 
comparatively little business moving. 
This quotation is by no means firm, 
but “no conclusive evidence is ob- 
tainable that sales are made at a lower 
market. Specifications against exist- 
ing contracts continue to come in from 
a wide territory for small tonnages, 
but the market lacks life and some 
larger users are not in the market 
for usual requirements. 


Bar Iron Nominal at Pittsburgh 


The bar iron quotation at Pittsburgh 
is nominal. Outside manufacturers have 
offered to lay down material in that 
district at less than prices offered by 
nearby mills. 

Eastern Bar Jron Weak 

Eastern Pennsylvania bar iron mak- 
ers continue to book lightly and op- 
erations are wregular. Prices are weak 
and 1.20c, Philadelphia, is reported to 
be available. 


Billets Drop 
On Small Sales in the Pittsburgh 
District 
Small sales of billets the last few 
days indicate that the market is quotable 
at $20, mill, although some manufactur- 
ers are refusing to shade $21, mill, the 
previous quotation. Sheet bars are sell- 
ing at $21, mill, and reports of that 
figure being shaded in isolated cases are 
heard. Forging billets are not com- 
manding above $25, Pittsburgh. Specifi- 
cations for wire rods for Canadian ship- 
ment have been more liberal the last 
few weeks, as previously explained. 
Richmond Consumer Buys Steel 


A Richmond, Va., buyer who has 
been inquiring for 1,500 to 2,000 tons 
of 2-inch billets has distributed this 
order. Eastern buyers have been en- 
deavoring to shade $21, Pittsburgh, or 
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$23.40, Philadelphia, on rolling billets 
with eastern Pennsylvania makers, but 
the latter have resisted these efforts 
on the orders offered. New tonnage 
being booked by these makers is lim- 
ited. 
No Change at Ashland 

The minimum prices are $21, Ash- 
land, for billets, and $26.50, Ashland, 
for wire rods. The market is quiet 
and no new developments have oc- 
curred during the past week. Dealers 
have turned down a little business at 
prices. slightly under those’ given 
above. 





Cast Iron Pipe 


Is Moving Slowly—Some Low Prices 
Named 
A fair tonnage of cast iron pipe 
remains in the market about New 
York and in other eastern districts, 
but keen competition still forces some 
low prices. Down to $19, foundry, for 
6-inch, still appears. John Fox & 
Co., representatives of the Donaldson 
Iron Works, is low bidder on 1,153 
tons of 30's at $20.60, delivered, and 
on 425 tons of 6’s and &’s at $21.70, 
delivered, for Yonkers, N. Y. The 
Donaldson Iron Works also took 450 
tons of 4’s to 12’s for Quincy, Mass., 
at $22.50, delivered; R. D. Wood & 
Co., 288 tons of 6 and 80 for West- 
field, Mass., at $22, and the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. is low on 620 tons for Framing- 
ham, Mass. Contractors have _ sub- 
mitted bids on about 1,400 tons for 
the department of water supply, gas 
and electricity, at New York. 
Chicago Sells Little Pipe 

Were it not for the run of carload 
orders for cast iron pipe in the Chi- 
cago market, the business would be 
almost flat. Municipal and railroad 
requirements are much less this spring 
than is usual and comparatively little 
tonnage is pending. Bids for 2,700 
tons were opened at Cincinnati Mon- 
day and an award is expected on this 
within a few days. The Lynchburg 
Foundry Co. has taken 200 tons at 
Jackson, Mich. Prices remain un- 
changed. Pipe foundries are operating 
at slightly over 50 per cent capacity. 


Hoops and Bands Mark 
Time 


Hoops and bands in the Pittsburgh 
district continue to mark time, with 
minimum quotations ‘representing the 
figures at which the bulk of the tonnage 
for prompt delivery is being obtained. 
Cold rolled shafting, following weak- 
ness displayed by steel bars, has sold as 
low as 66 per cent off list. 
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Chicago Scrap Stronger 
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Due to Brokers’ Covering—Dullness Continues 
in Other Centers 


Slight indications of greater strength 
in scrap in the Chicago district are 
evident. It is not brought about by 
increasing demand from consumers, 
but is partially due to brokers cover- 
ing previous short sales and the fact 
that machine shops and other pro- 
ducers of scrap are operating at a 
much lower rate and the supply thus 
is restricted. 

About 14,000 tons of railroad scrap 
is before purchasers, as follows: Santa 
Fe, 3,300 tons, including 1,000 tons 
of No. 1 railroad wrought; Grand 
Trunk, 100 tons; Chicago & Alton, 
250 tons of long rails; Baltimore & 
Ohio, 10,000 tons, including 800 tons 
each of No. 1 and No. 2 railroad 
wrought, 1,000 tons of car wheels, 300 
tons steel axles and 2,000 tons of long 
rails. 

The unusual tonnage offered by rail- 
roads is claimed by some scrap deal- 
ers to be misleading, in that some 
tonnage not sold when offered is pre- 
sented a second time and sometimes 
a third time, thus apparently offer- 
ing much more scrap than actually 
has been available. 

The scrap iron market in the St. 
Louis territory is a dead one, with 
no lists out this week and no change 
in prices. The M., K. & T. railroad 
closed a list last week for 2,500 tons. 


Unabated Duliness 


The dullness which has marked the 
scrap market during the past month 
or six weeks at Cleveland is un- 
abated. Rolling mills are neither buy- 
ing nor taking in scrap, with the ex- 
ception of the Lake Erie Iron Co., 
which has taken on a few odd lots. 
The Upson Nut Co. still refuses ship- 
ments of heavy steel and may not lift 
the embargo for another several 
weeks. This has caused exceptional 
pressure on the steel scrap market. 
Owing to lack of transactions, prices 
are unchanged. Except for routine 
work on old orders, brokers find busi- 
ness as near stagnation as it has been 
in many years. 


Weak at Cincinnati 


The Cincinnati market has reached 
a stage where prices are very uwun- 
certain because of the long period of 
dullness and the lack of transactions. 
Dealers report that they did very lit- 
tle business during the past week, and 
that the majority of their sales were 
to melters outside of this city. Local 
foundries are buying in very limited 


lots and near-by rolling mills have 
asked that deliveries be withheld. Ma- 
chine shop turnings and stove plate 
are the best in demand, but these are 
both disappointing. Prices are given 
as unchanged from those of last week. 


Pittsburgh Scrap Declines 


Lower prices on nearly all grades 
of iron and steel scrap have come out 
in the Pittsburgh district this week, 
and maygy believe present minimums 
could be shaded if an attractive ton- 
nage were involved. Some dealers say 
they find it difficult to buy material at 
current prices, and equally as difficult 
to dispose of it. Quotations for some 
grades still are nominal. 


Buffalo Market Flat 


The scrap market at Buffalo reflects 
no changés in prices and no improve- 
ment in activity. It is stationary. With 
the exception of a small amount of 
trading in borings and turnings, being 
sold in the valley, the yards are hand- 
ling little or no tonnage. Unsettled 
general conditions are attributed as the 
cause of the prevailing inactivity of the 
local yards. A further softening in 
prices on some of the lines is antici- 
pated. 

Acting Slowly in East 

Roth buyers and sellers are back- 
ward about committing themselves on 
scrap lots of any quantity for future 
delivery in eastern Pennsylvania and 
the market continues to be set by 
small transactions. Prices seem reas- 
onably uniform, but show hittle 
strength when material is forced on 
the market. Consumers appear con- 
tent to take a _ receptive position. 
There has been some talk among 
dealers as to the effect on the market 
of the Mexican situation, but no early 


’ betterment from this or other causes 


is expected. Some grades are lower 
this week. including rerolling rails, 
wrought pipe, No. 1 forge and stove 
plate. One large buyer is offering $10, 
delivered, for pipe. 

The scrap market in the New York 
district simply seems to be marking 
time. Brokers are reluctant to sell 
ahead under prevailing conditions and 
buyers likewise are not disposed to take 
on any tonnages, confining their interest 
to small lots and to those forced on the 
market. Prices are not stable. Sales 
of heavy steel at $8.70, delivered New 
York, are noted. A small lot of mixed 
Panama scrap brought slightly over $9, 
New York. 
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Coke is Quiet 
With Little Change in Prices—Pro- 
duction Decreased 


The market for Connellsville coke of- 
fers no new developments, although 
some insight may be obtained the latter 
part of the week, when it is understood 
a couple of furnace coke contracts for 
May shipment will be closed. Leading 
operators are asking $2, ovens, for for- 
ward shipment, but spot fuel is selling 
at $1.90, ovens, and reports of that 
figure being shaded are heard. Foundry 
coke is being offered for second half 
delivery. at $2.75, ovens, but not many 
sales are being made. The Connellsville 
Courier, for the week ending April 18, 
says production for the week ending 
April 18 was 334,655 tons, a decrease 
of 20,070 tons compared with the week 
before. 

The market is drifting along with 
transactions at as low an ebb as at 
any time in its history, Pocahontas 
prices are a little weaker and are now 
given at from $1.90 to -$2.40, ovens, 
for furnace coke, and from $2.40 to 
$2.60, ovens, for foundry coke. New 
River quotations are unchanged on 
foundry coke, but 42-hour grades are 
25 cents per ton lower than last 
week, being iow from $2.25 to $2.60, 
ovens. The Wise County market is 
stronger than those of either the Po- 
cahontas or New River districts, fur- 
nace coke from this field being quoted 
at from $1.90 to $2.10, ovens, and 
foundry coke at from $2.50 to $3.10, 
ovens, 

The coke market in the Cleveland dis- 
trict is lifeless, neither furnace operat- 
ers nor foundrymen showing any dispo- 
sition to contract at the present time. 

Only a few carloads of coke were 
sold last week in the St. Louis mar- 
ket, and there is no inquiry. Con- 
nellsville foundry, 72-hour grade, is 
quoted at $2.65 to. $2.75, ovens, while 
Virginia 72-hour foundry is held at 
$2.75 to $2.85. 


Tin Plate Mills Busy 


Effects of prolonged hostilities, if war 
is declared against Mexico, have been 
discussed by tin plate manufacturers, 
who, of course, will benefit if it be- 
comes necessary to maintain a large 
army and navy many months. Tin mills 
are busy, and indications are that they 
will run at capacities through the nor- 
mal season. 

The Atlantic Refining Co. and other 
exporting subsidiaries of the Standard 
Oil Co. which, as reported, are in the 
market for large quantities of tin plate 
for their foreign trade, still are carry- 
ing on these negotiations. 
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Plate Price Shaded 


On Some Sizes—Light Demand 
in the East 

Although one Ohio plate mill making 
a limited range of sizes has named a 
price of 1.10c, Pittsburgh, the usual quo- 
tation in the Cleveland district is 1.15c, 
Pittsburgh. Eastern mills find them- 
selves unable to sell in this territory 
except occasional tonnages of boiler 
steel sold’ on the basis of 1.20c, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Pittsburgh Plates Held 1.15c 

Pittsburgh manufacturers of _ steel 
plates are exercising every effort to hold 
plates at 1.15c, and have been fairly 
successful thus far. Consumers, on the 
other hand, are equally determined to 
break that figure, which already has 
been shaded in a number of instances 
by mills in dire need of additional ton- 
nage. The market is not quotable above 
1.15c, 

Chicago Plates Lifeless 

Steel plates are the weakest of the 
finished stee] products in this market 
and are quotable at 1.30c to 1.35c, 
Chicago. While some current busi- 
ness is being done at 1.33c, Chicago, 
tonnages which offer some attractive 
features easily command the lower 
quotation. Lack of orders for railroad 
cars is responsible in some measure 


for this condition. 
Quiet at Cincinnati 


The market is very quiet and shows 
no improvement over that of last 
week. Transactions are scarce and 
limited to small lots. Prices are un- 
changed at 1.45c, Cincinnati. 


Eastern Market Running Light 


Makers of plates in eastern Penn- 
sylvania continue regularly to quote 
1.15c, Pittsburgh, or 1.30c, Philadel- 
phia, What could be done with cer- 
tain mills on attractive orders for 
eastern delivery, however, is  prob- 
lematical, as-few lots of this kind are 
offered. Business does not improve 
and small orders make up the market. 
The Worth Bros. Co. has taken 560 
tons for Panama at 1.349c, delivered. 
The Baltimore & Ohio railroad has 
closed for 300 tons. An eastern Penn- 
sylvania fabricator has covered for 
2,200 tons for a section of New York 
City elevated railroad construction. 

Plate orders at New York and vicin- 
ity are of the small lot character. A 
considerable tonnage of this product 
will’ probably be required for new 
subway tubes under the East river and 
in Canal street, bids for which have 
been asked. On the small orders mov- 
ing, 1.3lc, New York, or 1.15c, Pitts- 
burgh, is commonly quoted. What 
could be done on large tonnage with 
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nearby mills, is not determined at 


present. 


Starting Slowly 


Little Activity Expected on Lakes Before 
June 

Lake trade certainly was never more 
stagnant than it is at the present time. 
While navigation has been open for two 
weeks, few vessels are in commission 
and even for those cargoes are not ob- 
tainable. Grain is being carried from 
the head of the lakes for a cent, out of 
which the vessel pays nearly half a cent 
to unload. While a few cargoes of ore 
have been shipped, ore shippers have an- 
nounced that they will not be in need 
of outside tonnage during May, so that 
the ore movement will’ not really get 
under way until June. The movement 
of ore to July 1 last year was about 
18,000,000 tons. This year’s movement 
will probably fall about 8,000,000 tons 
short of that figure, but it is the ex- 
pectation that after July 1 the movement 
will be good. There has been a great 
deal of talk of heavy stocks on dock 
and in furnace yards, but there is some 
reason to believe that they are not ma- 
terially beyond normal and that a fair 
movement of ore, say between 35,000,000 
and 40,000,000 tons, will be required to 
preserve a normal reserve. In_ that 
event, vessel owners can look forward 
to a good summer and fall. 

Wabana Ore Arrives 

The season’s first cargo of Wabana, 
Newfoundland, iron ore, amounting to 
7,000 tons, arrived at Philadelphia this 
week, This shipment is being made 
against contracts with eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces made a year ago and 
carried over at the close of the navi- 
gation period. As previously reported, 
orders for about 30,000 tons of this ore 
were carried over. No new purchases 
of this ore for delivery this year yet 
have been made by eastern furnaces, 
although this material has been offered 
at 7 cents per unit, f. o. b. cars, Phila- 
delphia. Consumers show no interest at 
present in this and other ores. 


Wire Market Inactive 


The wire market throughout the coun- 
try is decidedly dull, and manufacturers 
see no signs of improvement in sight. 
Sales since the initial month of the 
year have not been heavy enough to 
test prices, and consumers appear to 
have enough tonnage under contract to 
remain out of the market until summer. 
Specifications are light and _ irregular. 


Frohman Chemical Co., Sandusky, 
O., plans to erect an 80 x 160-foot 
steel and concrete addition to its fac- 
tory, thus doubling its capacity. 
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Lower Prices 


Made by Warehouses in the New York 
District 

Warehouse prices in New York City 
have been reduced $2 a ton to 1.85c, 
New York, on plates and shapes and 
to 1.80c, New York, on steel bars. Bar 
iron is quoted about 1.75c, New York, 
out of store, but this price is subject 
to negotiation. Store business in the 
metropohs is slow. Seasonable demand 
is giving the situation some activity, but 
it is not up to normal at this time. 


Underbidding at Cincinnati 


At Cincinnati continued underbid- 
ding of market prices by smaller deal- 
ers has caused a slight reduction in 
prices on most of the articles carried 
by local houses. The majority of 
dealers are holding at higher quota- 
tions and are firmly refusing to ac- 
cept business at lower figures. Steel 
bars are quoted at from 1.70c to 1.85c, 
iron bars at from 1.65c to 1.75c, and 
plates and shapes at from 1.80c to 
1.90c. 

Strike Interferes With Business 


Warehouse prices on iron and steel 
products in Chicago remain unchanged, 
but business is unusually dull for this 
season. In addition to slow condi- 
tions in the market in general, a strike 
among brick makers in this. territory 
has almost stopped construction and 
contractors are unable to take out 
their requirements in iron and _ steel 


on this account. 


Riverside Plant 
Will Shut Down This Week—Line Pipe 
Reduced 

The Riverside plant of the National 
Tube Co., at Benwood, W. Va., will 
shut down this week for an indefinite 
period. About 2,500 men will be af- 
fected. Other pipe mills in western 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio are not 
running as fully as they were a month 
ago. 5 
National Reduces Line Pipe 

The National Tube Co., last Friday, 
sent out cards providing a reduction of 
$1 a ton in the price of steel line pipe, 
which followed a similar reduction ef- 
fecting standard steel pipe announced 
a week ago. Independent manufacturers 
have adopted new cards. No other price 
changes have been made. 


Will Enlarge Plant—The Harlan & 
Hollingsworth Corporation, Wilming- 
ton, Del., has filed plans for exten- 
sive enlargements of its shipbuilding 
plant. Among other improvements, 
the ways of the company are to be 





extended to permit the construction 


of the largest sized vessels. 
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Fair Showing in the East 


Made by Structural Material—Awards in 


New York Are Larger 


In New York City and vicinity, struc- 
tural requirements pending make a very 
respectable showing. Awards in that 
district in the week were better, aggre- 
gating about 10,000 tons. About 8,000 
tons of new subway work is up for bids 
and 22,000 tons additional, upon which 
general construction tenders are in, 
awaits awards of the steel. Structural 
buyers generally seem in no hurry to 
place contracts under present conditions. 
Specifications with eastern mills in 
Standard shapes from the metropolitan 
district have not been so good. The 
regular price remains 1.3lc, New York, 
wr 1.15c, Pittsburgh, but some reports 
of shading are current. 


Shading in Shapes Reported 


Reports that lower prices than 1.15c, 
Pittsburgh, or 1.30c, Philadelphia, on 
structural shapes are being made in 
occasional instances by one or two 
mills continue current in eastern Penn- 
sylvania and seem _ well-founded, as 
most makers keenly feel the need of 
tonnage in standard sections. The 
Grey mill of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
however, is running full and has a 
good order book. While specifications 
with eastern Pennsylvania makers, in 
cases, are slightly better, there is 
much idle capacity. New business 
is sluggish. 

Shapes Stronger than Plates 


The market for structural shapes in 
the Pittsburgh district has not sagged 
so badly as that for steel plates. At- 
tractive tonnages of the former are 
selling at 1.15c, but some material is 
bringing $1 a ton above that figure, 
which is not so true with reference to 
plates. Placing of contracts for fab- 
ricated material recently have brought 
out decidedly low figures. 

Buffalo Market Active 

Mills and agencies in the Buffalo dis- 
trict report an increasing volume of 
business in structural steel, owing to the 
number of local building projects of 
varying size that have come out and 
are to be advanced with the arrival of 
summer. Sellers are endeavoring to 
hold prices at 1.20c, base, but on favor- 
able tonnages and contracts, it is be- 
lieved that 1.15c, base, may be obtained. 
Leading fabricators report they are fig- 
uring on more work at this time than 
they were during the same period of 
last year. 


Tonnage Small at Chicago 


Structural lettings the past week 
have been of small size and, as in the 





past few weeks, mostly for the far 
west. 

A pending contract for which bids 
will be opened April 30 is a pier shed 
for pier No. 2, to be built by the city 
of Chicago, involving between 7,000 
and 8,000 tons. In the present state 
of the market, it is believed this 
project will bring out some unusual 
prices. 


Shapes Weak at Chicago 


Structural shapes have undergone no 
change in the past week and while 
they are quoted at 1.33c to 1.38c, so 
little business is being taken that 
it is difficult to determine the exact 
level. Tonnages for the most part 
are smail and mills are not booking 
as much as is expected usually at this 
season of the year. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED. 


Savings & Commercial tank —_s building, 
Stockton, Cal., 400 tons, to Ralston Iron 
Works, San Francisco. 

Kansas City Stock Yards Co. one 383 
foot D. T. deck span; required in the con 
struction of the Kaw river bridge, Kansas 
City, Mo., 379 tons, to the Missouri Valley 
Bridge & Iron Co., Kansas City. 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Ry. Co., 
viaducts, one at Brimley, Mich., and one at 
Middle River, Wis., 368 tons, to Frankman 
Bros., Minneapolis. 

Southern Power Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
2,000 galvanized towers, 1,500 tons, awarded 
to Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. 

University of Chicago, building for the de 
partment of geography and geology, Chicago, 
299 tons, to Morava Construction Co., Chi 
cago. 

Uneeda Bridge Co., 
286 tons, to Hess & Skinner, Dallas, Tex. 
(Representing Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron 
Co.) 


bridge, Austin, Texas, 


Aeroscope for the Pacific Aeroscope Co., 
San Francisco, 250 tons, to Modern steci 
Structural Co., Waukesha, Wis. 

Bridges for the Washington & Southern 
railroad, 2,200 tons, awarded Phoenix Iron 
Works. 

N. G. M. Luykx, Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Islands, galvanized tanks, 500 tons, the Riter- 
Conley Mfg. Co. 

Store building for Rogers, Pect & Co, 
Forty-secofid street and Fifth avenue, New 
York City, 2,800 toms, awarded the Hay 
Foundry & Iron Works 

Bridge for Oregon & Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Co., 1,500 tons, awarded Am 
erican Bridge Co. 

Apartment house for Sol Bloom, Fifty-nint! 
street and Seventh avenue, New York City, 
450 tons, awarded Levéring & Gerrigues 

Lehigh Navigation & Power Co., Nazareth, 
Pa., galvanized towers, 100 tons awarded 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. 

Loft building at Thirty-eighth street and 
Fifth avenue, New York, for Goelet Estate, 
1,300 tons, awarded Levering & Gerrigues. 

Armory for Troop B, Albany, N. Y., 260 
tons, awarded Eastern Steel Co. 


Beams for sewer work, Webster avenue, 
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the Bronx, New York City, 380 tons, awarded 


Carnegie Steel Co. es 
Power house for the Abitibi Power & Pa- 
per Co., Iroquois Falls, Ontario, 1,200 tons, 
awarded the Dominion Bridge Co. 
Can factory for Standard Oil Co., Brook- 
lyn, 300 tons, awarded Levering & Gerrigues, 


Southern California Edison Co., special and 
standard towers, 150 tons, shipment to Los 
Angeles, awarded Riter-Conley Mfg. Co, 


Building for Citizens Trust & Deposit Co., 
Utica, N. Y., awarded Utica Engine & Boiler 
Works, 

General contract, Terminal Railway  Ele- 
vator, Buffalo, 600 tons shapes, 250 tons cor- 
rugated bars and 350 tons twisted bars and 
flats, awarded to the Monarch Enginecring 
Co.,. Buffalo. 

Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, four hot blast 
stoves, stack, etc., for furnace plant at Joliet, 
Ill., 600 tons, awarded Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. 

General contract, Poppenberg store and 
apartment building, Buffalo, 1,100 tons strue- 
tural, awarded to Metz Bros. Co., Buffalo. 


CONTRACTS PENDING. 


Barn of Cleveland Railway Co., 1,200 tons, 
plans ready May 1, Morrow and Cross, Cleve- 
land architects. 

American Bridge & Steel Co., low bid on 
face at Buffalo, rebuilding Chicago street via- 
duct, 2,700 tons. 

Buffalo Structural Steel Co., low bidder, 
Fraternal Order Eagles club house, Buffalo, 
200 tons. 

J. W.. Clement Co., Buffalo, printing, re- 
vising plans new plant, bids soon, 400 ‘tons 
structural. 

Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., Buffalo, 
contract, guide piers, entrance United States 
ship lock, Black Rock harbor, Buffalo, tim- 
ber concrete steel, taking 160 tons stay bolts 
and screw bolts. 

Loomis breaker of Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Coal Co., near Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., 1,000 tons, revised bids being taken. 

Connecting loop of subway extensions at 
Forty-second street, New York City, 450 
tons, revised bids asked for May 12. 

Section No. 2 of the Broadway-Fourth av- 
enue subway extensions, New York City, 5,- 
020 tons, T. J. Buckley Construction Co., 
low bidder on general contract. : 

Section No. 1 of the Broadway-Seventh av- 
enue subway extensions, New York City, 3,- 
380 tons, general contract awarded the Rapid 
Transit Subway Construction Co. 

Canal street subway New York City 4,115 
tons of structural steel; bids to be taken 
May 12; bids also to be taken on steel and 
cast iron construction, 

Tube under East river for New York City 
subway extensions, 2,570 tons, bids to be 
taken May 22 

Connecting loop of New York subway ex- 
tensions at Whitehall street, 615 tons, bids 
to be taken May 22. 

Y. M. C. A. building, East Third street, 
New York Cit$, 460 tons, bids entered, 

Building for National Carbon Co. Long 
Island City, 700 tons, bids being taken. 

Pier shed for Hamburg-American Steamship 
Co., North river, New York City, 350 tons, 
bids being taken, 

Cortlandt street grammar school, Provi- 
dence, R. I., 600 tons, bids being taken, 

Elks club house, Baltimore, 45@ tons, bids 
being taken. 

Store building, Roanoke, Va., for Jefferson 
Street Co., 450 tons, bids being taken. 

Building for American Eveready Works, 
Long Island City, 7@0 tons, bids being taken. 

Addition to State House, Boston, 600 tons, 
bids being taken. 

Miscellaneous work for Norfolk & Western 
railroad, about 700 tons, including extension 
of Roanoke, Va., shops, bridges and inspection 
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building in West Virginia, bids being taken. 

Bridges for the Pennsylvania railroad, 
North Philadelphia, 200 tons, bids being taken. 

Parochial School for Church of Our Savior, 
New York City, 200 tons, bids being taken. 

Municipal pier shed, city of Chicago, 7,200 
tons, bids to be opeued April 30. 

Citizens National Bank, Macon, Ga., 600 
to 800 tons; bids asked. 

Warehouse for Morgan Millwork Co., Bal- 
timore, 300 tons; bids asked. 

Guthrie school, Wilkesbarre, Pa, 300 to 
400 tons; bids being taken. 

Quay construction at Balboa, Panama can- 
al, 1,500 tons; bids to be taken May 12. 


Getting Ready for Work 


The governing board of the Indus- 
trial Association of Cleveland has 
elected the following executive com- 
mittee: Messrs. C. O. Bartlett, J. C. 
Jennings, Chas. F. Kurz, C. O. Bas- 
sett, Willard Fuller, W. D. Sayle, H. 
B. McGrath and:H. G. Schaefer. This 
committee will take up and put into 
execution the plan of organization as 
outlined in the resolution adopted at 
the recent annual meeting, as_ re- 
ported in The Iron Trade Review of 
April 16. 


Decreasing Furnace 
Activity 


Further evidence of decreased blast 
furnace operations of the United States 
Steel Corporation first indicated a 
couple of weeks ago when 1,300 Frick 
coke ovens discontinued operations, is 
presented by the banking of the Emma 
furnace, Cleveland, of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. It is understood the 
company will blow out one of _ its 
Shoenberger stacks at Pittsburgh this 
week. The Carnegie Steel Co. early 
this month blew out three furnaces and 
two of the National Tube Co.’s stacks 
are scheduled to go out shortly. 


Contract for Filtration 
Plant 


The general contract for the filtra- 
tion plant for the city of Cleveland 
was awarded last Saturday to Charles 
Fath & Co., that city, at $714,675.75. 
The next lowest bidder was the J. F. 
Casey Co., Pittsburgh, which bid 
$869,059.50. On 2,100 tons of rein- 
forcing bars required, the John F. 
Casey Co., of Pittsburgh, bid 2c; 
Winston & Co., New York, 1.5c, and 
the Walsh Construction Co., Daven- 
port, Ia, 135c. Three firms  sub- 
mitted these bids on labor and rein- 
forcing material: Charles Fath & Co., 
2.3c; MacArthur Bros. Co., Chicago, 
3.5c, and the Duquesne Contracting 
Co., 4.5c. Chas. Fath & Co. on Mon- 
day asked to be relieved of the con- 
tract, saying that their engineers had 


made errors in figuring on three 
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large items. The board of control 
then voted to award the contract to 
the John F. Casey Co. Action will be 
taken later in regard to the request 
of Chas. Fath & Co. that the check 
for $10,000 which they deposited with 
the city be returned. 


Showing 


Made by Finished Materials is Poor— 
Railroad Policy Puzzling 

New York, April 29. (By wire.)— 
Conditions in finished materials make 
a monotonous showing in heavy lines. 
Reports from various companies show 
practically no contracting and _ cur- 
rent orders are of the hand to mouth 
kind. Wire is making a better show- 
ing, especially in specifications and tin 
plate is up to normal. The _ sheet 
market shows no _ forward interest. 
Tubes are running about the same as 
in March, which was a fair month 
for this product. 

Rails are very quiet. Sales are 
small and orders are much below nor- 
mal for this season. Where com- 
panies report good specifications, they 
are not getting sufficient new orders 
to replace the outgoing tonnages. 

The buying policy of the railroads 
remains a puzzle to makers. 

The Southern Railway Co. has placed 
1,000 box cars, four baggage and ex- 
press and four baggage and mail 
cars additional with the American Car 
& Foundry Co., increasing its recent 
purchase to about 5,000 cars. The 
Solvay Process Co. has given the 
same builder 50 coke cars. These are 
the only developments of the week in 
the car market, which remains at a 
low ebb. Some fair inquiries. are out, 
but orders are being released very 
slowly. 

Rails remain inactive. Small or- 
ders only are being placed. Makers 
are running low on orders and the 
Maryland Steel Co. mill at Sparrows 
Point, will shut down shortly if 
there is no change for the better. 
The Detroit United Railways is in- 
quiring for 1,500 to 2,000 tons of 
girder rails. A western road has re- 
leased 7,000 tons on an old® contract 
to the Illinois Steel Co. 


Will Require Large 
Tonnage 

New York, April 29. (By wire.)— 
About 80,000 tons of cast iron segments 
will be required for two subway tunnels 
under the East river for which the city 
asks bids May 22. One tunnel will re; 
quire 38,000 tons and the other 36,000 
and extras will increase the amount 10 
per cent. 


(Fer Complete Prices see page 816) 
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METAL MARKETS 


New York 





April 28. 


Copper.—The refined copper market con- 
tinues to weaken and although a better tone 
prevailed yesterday, today’s developments have 
served still further to depress the situation. 
Leading first hands openly quote 14.25c, de- 
livered 30 days, for electrolytic and reports 
have been put upon the ticker during the 
day, telling of sales of millions of pounds at 
this figure and stating that some producers 
are about to advance to 14.37%c. These re- 
ports, however, are not generally credited, it 
being believed in some quarters that they 
are but an effort to bolster up the market. 
In fact, to off-set these, there are reports 
from consumers of offers to sell at 14,12%c, 
usual terms. On a wholesale contract basis, 
the market now may be quoted at l4c to 
14.10c. Current business, according to re- 
liable information, appears to be small in the 
aggregate. Prime casting is quoted at 13.90c, 
cash; prime lake is held at 14.50c, cash, and 
in some cases, 14.50c, delivered 30 days, is 
offered, which figures down to 14.40c to 14,- 


45c, cash. 
Tin.—On Monday the London market de- 


clined to £154 5s for spot, a new low rec- 
ord for the year. Yesterday there was an 
advance, but today a partial reaction brought 
about a close of £157 on spot. These vio- 
lent fluctuations have caused a halt in pros- 
pective buying here. The New York market 
today may be quoted at 34.50c to 34.60c for 
spot, and May and 34.70c for June. 
Lead.—The leading interest has advanced 
its New York shipment price to 3.90c, and 
the outside market also may be quoted at 
this figure. Business is small in volume. 
Spelter.—Spelter has weakened during the 
week, producers exerting considerable pressure 
to sell. Today 5c for New York delivery in 
carload lots is done and it is said that as 
low as 4.95c, New York, could be done. 
Antimony.—The antimony market is dull 
and prices are unchanged from last week. 





Chicago 
April 28. 

Following declines in primary markets cast- 
ing copper, spelter and pig tin are lower in 
this market, 

We quote dealers’ selling prices f. o. b. 
Chicago, as follows: 

Lake copper, carload lots, 14.50c; casting, 
14.00c; smaller lots, “4c to 4c higher. Spel- 
ter, car lots, 5.00c; lead, desilverized, 3.70c; 
sheet zinc, $7.00, f. o. b. La Salle, in car 
lots of 600-pound casks; pig tin, 35.00c; 
Cookson’s antimony, 7'%c; other grades, 6c. 

Weakness in the lead market has had its 
effect among white metals in the old metal 
market andevarious forms of lead are a frac- 
tion lower than last week. Zine scrap also 
has declined) somewhat, following weakness 
of spelter, 

We quote dealers selling prices f. o. b. 
Chicago as follows: 

Copper wire, crucible shapes, 13.75c; cop- 
per bottoms, 12.00c; heavy red brass, 12.50c; 
heavy yellow brass, 9.25c 3 No. 1 red_ brass 
borings, 11.00c; No. 1 yellow brass _ borings, 
8.25c; brass clippings, 9.50c; lead pipe, 3.60c; 
zinc scrap, 4.00c; tea lead, 3.50c; -No. 1 
aluminum, 14.00c; No. 1 pewter, 23.50c; block 
tin pipe, 32%c; tin foil, 29.00c;  linotype 


dross, 3c; electrotype dross, 3c; stereotype 


plates, 4.25c; stereotype dross, 3c. 


The Standard Box Co., Sandusky, O., 
in about a month will start the work 
of putting its plant into modern 


shape. 






















| Very Little Activity Abroad 


England, Germany and Belgium Report Unsatisfactory Conditions 


Birmingham, Eng., April 17.—The 
holidays and the Yorkshire coal min- 
ers’ strike have introduced abnormal 
elements, which make it somewhat 
difficult to estimate the pig iron mar- 
ket position. It is believed the York- 
shire strike has come to an end, acom- 
promise having been accepted, and if 
this should prove to be the case, blast 
furnaces generally will go on full 
blast and the production of forges 
and mills, temporarily interrupted, 
will be resumed. For the time being, 
the pig iron position is rather strong- 
er, but the reality of this improvement 
may not stand the test of increased 
production. 

At the Birmingham meeting on 
Thursday, somewhat higher prices 
were asked for most brands, but prac- 
tically no business was done: Stocks 
continue to grow smaller, now stand- 
ing at 109,000 tons. Yesterday’s sell- 
ing price at Cleveland was 50s 9d 
($12.42), quite a good figure, consider- 
ing the small turnover. Cleveland 
makers appear determined to put out 
furnaces rather than accept reduc- 
tions. 


Scarcely any work in finished iron 
and steel lines has been done this 
week, the Easter holiday having been 
longer than for some years past. Op- 
portunities have been taken to carry 
out repairs. The iron trade of the 
“Black Country” district is in a bad 
way. Some makers declare they have 
known nothing like it for 40 years. 
This, of course, takes into account the 
circumstances of high wages and dear 
fuel. Selling prices often have been 
much lower than they are now, but 
the margin has never been narrower. 
The reversion of high class iron for 
such purposes, in substitution for 
steel has gone on unchecked, even 
through the depression, but common 
bar iron is a drug in the market, and 
it is difficult to maintain prices. A 
rather better sign is the booking this 
week of some large tube orders by 
one of the most extensive firms in 
the kingdom. They are mostly for 
export requirements. 


Steel Competition Keener 


There are signs that competition in 
steel is becoming keener. A certain 
northern firm on the Tees river had 
so far resisted sweeping reductions 
until this week when it had to quote 
lower prices for billets. The makers 


in Iron and Steel Products 


are hoping the arrival of the present 
most favorable spring weather will 
stimulate structural demands, and bet- 
ter orders may be coming shortly 
from the railways. The galvanized 
sheet trade is substantially unchanged, 
quotations remaining at about £12 2s 
6d ($59.38), although some _ buyers 
claim ,to be contracting at lower fig- 
ures. The tin plate mills throughout 
South Wales have nearly all closed 
down for the week, and it is hoped, 
with the restriction arrangements, 
this may improve the position, but so 
far hardly any difference is manifest. 
Prices are cut so fine as to leave the 
barest margin of profit. 


Little Business Done 


One effect of the American tariff 
changes has been the placing of 
some fair orders-for cotton-tie hoops 
in the Midlands, and British makers 
are increasingly hopeful that they 
will get a share of the trade. Now 
that cotton ties are on the free list, 
British makers are confident of their 
ability to compete. 





German Iron Trade 
Berlin, April 15. 


Business in coarse sheets remains 
unsatisfactory in Upper Silesia. The 
demand from inland works has been 
to some extent satisfactory, but the 
orders from abroad, and particularly 
from the Danube states, are insuf- 
ficient, as the Upper Silesian works 
have to contend with Austrian com- 
petition. This competition is all the 
more noticeable, as formerly the Dan- 
ube states always placed their large 
orders for coarse sheets and coarse 
sheet manufacturers (particularly for 
use in the petroleum industry) in 
Upper Silesia. A slow improvement 
in the market conditions for fine 
sheets is taking place, but, generally 
speaking, the situation of the Upper 
Silesian sheet industry is not satis- 
factory. 

Reports from Westphalia state that 
finished products are quiet and no 
change is expected in the near future. 
Basic steel bars there are reported as 
being no better than $20.44 and the 
Hoesch Co. is asking only $20.20 net 
at Dortmund for bars for northern 
Germany. These are for prompt and 
in lots of no less than 10 to 20 tons. 
Export market prices range from 
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$21.42 to $21.90, f. o. b..Antwerp. The 
export rate for plates is $21.90 and 
$22.39. Conditions for drawn wire and 
wire nails are still unfavorable, and at 
the moment there seems little chance 
of the large rod mills bringing about 
their proposed community of interest, 
Dusseldorf prices are nominal. Basic 
steel bars are $23.12 to $23.85; hoops, 
$28.24 to $29.45%, and light sheets, 
$28.48 to $29.70. , 


Belgian Iron Trade 
Brussels, April 15. 


The weakness of the Belgian iron 
industry has become still more pro- 
nounced. According to reports to 
hand at the end of last week, foreign 
trade was very weak and export or- 
ders were scarce. For several weeks 
the foreign demand has been shrink- 
ing more and more. South America, 
which in normal times is one of the 
best markets for Belgian iron, is at 
present only purchasing absolutely 
necessary supplies, while the expected 
large orders for the Balkan states are 
continually being postponed. Trade 
with China and Japan is quiet and 
the English demand has likewise di- 
minished. The East Indies are still 
buyers, but only moderate prices are 
being obtained for deliveries at distant 
dates. German competition, and in 
some articles French competition also, 
are being keenly felt. These unfavor- 
able selling’ conditions have affected 
export prices adversely. The home 
market also is not much better, as 
business is very slack and prices de- 
pressed. The pig iron market is com- 
paratively firm, but in half-finished 
steel products, only smali orders have 
been booked, after keen competition. 
Trade in girders is still quiet, while 
in sheets also the situation is depress- 
ing and shows no sign of improve- 
ment. Business in bars has slackened 
slightly. Compared with the begin- 
ning of the month, the quantity of 
orders for pig iron is unchanged; as, 
however, the production has increased 
since then, there is keener competi- 
tion for the disposal of tonnage. 


Orders for Steel Pipe 

Pittsburgh, Pa, April 29—Orders for 
seven miles of 12-inch and seven miles 
of 16-inch steel pipe have been placed 
in the Pittsburgh district for shipment 
to Ohio points. 
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Corporation Has Deficit 


Unfavorable Quarterly Report, But Dividend 
is Declared 


A deficit of $6,289,644, after the pay- 
ment of the regular preferred and 
common dividends, is shown by the 
United States Steel Corporation as a 
result of its operations for the first 
quarter of 1914, according to the 
quarterly report issued April 28. This 
was the most unfavorable quarter the 
Corporation has experienced since the 
first quarter of 1912, when the deficit 
made up from the undivided surplus 
was $6,292,143. During the quarter 
just closed the total earnings of the 


Steel Corporation were $17,994,381. 
In the first quarter of 1912, they were 
$17,826,793. 


The earnings of the Steel Corpora- 
tion during the first quarter for the 
past seven years, have been as follows: 


| RAMs rr eT 


REESE Ga 22,921,268 
1 NAS eT naaS 37,616,876 
© SReaen ie dion agi tenntn 23,519,203 
RRO ae 17,826,973 
NT RR ae eee. 34,426,801 
"ea LEGS: 17,994,381 


It is shown that in the quarter just 
closed the preferred dividend was 
barely earned. The regular dividend 
of 134 per cent on the preferred 
stock is payable May 29 to holders 
of record May 4, and 1% per cent on 
the common on June 29, to holders 
of record of June 1. 

The quarterly report for the period 
ended March 31, is as follows: 


EARNINGS. 


Earnings Interest 
before interest subsid. 


subsid. bonds. bonds. Balance. 


Jan., © 19142, $5,760,709 $819,372 $4,941,337 
Feb,, 1914.. . 6,474,740 819,129 5,655,611 
Mar., '1914..° 8,215,539 818,106 7,397,433 


$20,450,988 $2,456,607 


Total earnings ....... $17,994,381 
Sinking funds-sub. bds. 
and deprec, etc..... $4,285,527 
Sink: funds on U, S. 
Steel bonds ........ 1,512,496 
5,798,023 
ge OY Berens ee ee eee $12,196,358 


Int. U.S. Steel bonds $5,600,279 
° 
Prem, pay, on bonds.. 227,023 


5,827,302 


Pe. Core eS. Sete ek $6,369,056 
ce a ae « $6,304,919 
Se, is oe wane 6046 6,353,781 


12,658,700 


Déficit for quarter provided from 


undiyided surplus, Dec. 31, 1913 $6,289,644 


A’ dividend of 1 per cent on the 
common stock of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. has been de- 


clared, payable May 1. This is the 


first dividend on the common stock 
to be deélaréd 


since the Tennessee 


company was acquired by the United 
States Steel Corporation in 1907. Nu- 
merous declarations on the preferred 
stock have been made. All but 
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225,000. of the $32,530,000 common 
stock of the Tennessee company is 
held by the Steel Corporation. 


At the meeting of the board of 
directors of the United States Steel 
Corporation, at New York, April 28, 
the first following the annual meet- 
ing, President Jas. A. Farrell and 
other officers were re-elected for the 


ensuing year. 


Some Advances Necessary 


Says Brandeis, in C. F. A. Territory, Urges 
Abolition of Free Service 


carriers 
direct 


Washington, April 28.—The 
this afternoon completed their 
arguments in the 5 per cent case before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The opposing side, with Special Counsel 
Louis D. Brandeis, has 11 hours allotted 
for its arguments, then the carriers will 
make reply and the case be closed 
so far as the first of the two main 
questions is concerned and this may or 
may not mean the end of the entire 
case. It would, in case the Commission 
found the present rates, yield adequate 
revenue. The impression is based only 
on speculation, of course, but it is the 
prevailing belief that no general advance 
will be granted. The arguments will 
end Friday morning. 

Except as to Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory railroads, the eastern rail- 
roads have failed absolutely to sustain 
the justness and reasonableness of ad- 
vances they have sought, according to 
the brief prepared by Attorney Brandeis. 
Great stress is laid by Mr. Brandeis on 
the fact that the carriers’ could secure 
added revenue, which he concedes may 
be needed, through elimination of so- 
called free services. At some length, 
he takes up the steps which the railroads 
have employed to make charges for sery- 
ices heretofore rendered free. 

Alleged horizontal advances, Mr. Bran- 
deis points out, would intensify exist- 
ing injustice and discrimination in rates 
and give additional revenues where re- 
lief is not needed and would fail to give 
adequate revenues to carriers who are 
most in need of relief. 

“The impropriety of. raising additional 
revenues by the proposed tariff,” says 
the brief, “finds striking illustrations in 
the condition in Central Freight As- 
sociation territory. There higher rates 
seem to be required; but relief cannot 
be had without a readjustment of the 
rate schedule.” 

In view of the immense traffic car- 
ried in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory by reason of the iron and steel 
through raw materials 
products, the following 


industry, both 
and finished 


statement from Mr. Brandeis’ brief is 
interesting : 

“As to some rates, like those on coal, 
coke and ore, evidence was introduced 
to show that the present rates were 
not only remunerative, but also that the 
cost of moving the traffic had in recent 
through the 


train 


decreased, 
heavy car and 


years actually 
development of 
loads; these being peculiarly applicable 


to traffic of this character.” 


Timely Papers 
To be Read at American Iron and 
Steel Institute 
Tentative for meeting of 
American Iron and Steel Institute at 
New York, May 22, is as follows: 


program 


Address of the president, Elbert H. Gary. 
“Modern American Blast Furnace Practice,” 
Hermann A. Brassert, Illinois Steel Co., So. 
Chicago, Ill. Discussion, John N, Reese, Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; 
Boynton, the National Tube Co., 
Edward B. Cook,  Pickands, 
Cleveland; Richard V. McKay, 
Steelton, Pa. 
By-Product Coke 
Semet-Solvay 


Arthur J. 
Lorain, O.; 
Mather & Co., 
Pennsylvania Steel Co., 
“Some Developments in 
Ovens,” William H. 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Meissner, United States Steel 
New York City. 

“Selling Policy as Influenced by Modern 
Thomas J. Bray, Republic 
Discus- 


slauvelt, 
Discussion, Carl A, 
Corpor ation, 


Cost Accounting,” 
Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
sion, C. S. Robertson, Youngstown, 
“The -Practical Importance of Heat Treat- 
ments in the Steel Wire Industry,” John F. 
Tinsloy, American Steel & Wire Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. Discussion, J. W. Smith, Wy- 
man & Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass. 
“Transportation,” J. Fred Townsend, Na- 
tional Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 
Delos W. Cooke, Erie Railroad Co., New 
York City; Thomas O. Cole, Bethlehem Steel 


Discussion, 


Co., South Bethlehem, Pa. 

“Recent Progress in the Building of Large 
Francis Hodginson, West 
Pittsburgh. Dis- 
Rapid 


Steam Turbines,” 
inghouse Machine Co., East 
cussion, H. G. Stott, Interborough 
Transit Co., New York City. 
“Sanitation in Panama and Alabama,” Dr. 
Lloyd Noland, Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail 
road Co., Birmingham, Ala. Discussion, Dr. 
Sidney McCurdy, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, O. 

Impromptu remarks on call of Judge Gary. 














Year of Progress is Reviewed 


At Worcester Convention of National Metal Trades Association—Hearty Welcome and 


Elaborate Entertainment—Protest Against Pending Legislature 


Extremely interesting progress reports on in- 
dustrial education, accident prevention and labor 
legislation, and exceptionally able papers on 
scientific management, featured the sixteenth 
annual convention of the National Metal Trades 
Association, held at the Bancroft hotel, Wor- 


cester, April 21 and 22. 


showed the organization to be stronger than 
ever before in its history, and the attendance 
was record-breaking, proving that Worcester 
was a wise selection as a convention city. At 
the opening of the convention on Tuesday, the 


Declaring that the convention 
brought to a close another eminently 
satisfactory year in the history of the 
association, President W. A. Layman, 
in his report at the opening session, 
Tuesday afternoon, congratulated the 
members on the manner in which the 
prestige of the organization has been 
maintained. Expressing his gratitude 
to his fellow officers for their hearty 
co-operation during the year, he paid 
a well-merited tribute to the work of 
the new commissioner, John D. Hib- 
bard. 

“One of the critical events in the 
association’s history,” said President 
Layman, “was the withdrawal of Rob- 
ert Wuest, one year ago, from the 
commissionership. It was felt that 
the association would suffer keenly 
the loss of Mr. Wuest, and that its 
work would lose some of the effect- 
iveness which characterized it while he 
was in office. In Commissioner Hib- 
bard, however, we have a commissioner 
who is a worthy successor of Mr. 
Wuest. Mr. Hibbard has performed 
the arduous duties of his office in a 
manner which has left nothing to be 
desired, and it is therefore a deep 
pleasure to report that he has quali- 
fied very successfully. 

“While we are speaking of Mr. 
Wuest, it may interest you to know 
that I received a letter from him 
recently. He reported that he has 
seen evidences of ‘labor trfouble in 
every foreign city which he has vis- 
ited. The only spot he struck that 
was free from such troubles, he said, 
was an oasis in the Sahara desert.” 


Treasurer's Report 


The report of Treasurer F. C. 
Caldwell showed the finances of the 
association to be in a very satisfac- 
tory condition, heavy expenses dur- 





Reports of the officers 


animously. 


ing the year having in no way im- 


paired its funds. Homer D. Sayre, 


the new. secretary, whose efficient 
work during the year called forth an 
acknowledgment from from Presi- 


dent Layman, submitted a report on 
the membership and organization of 
the association. He outlined plans 
which are to be carried into effect 
in the near future to enlarge the 
sphere of usefulness of the association 
to its members, and declared the re- 





The New President 
Herbert H. Rice, the new pres- 
ident of the National Metal Trades 
Association, is manager of the 
Waverly Co., Indianapolis. He ts 
a native of Providence, R. I., where 
he received his education at Brown 
university. After leaving college, he 
worked for a short time in Provt- 
dence and Hartford and then went 
west, where he soon became promi- 
nent in the automobile world. Like 
the retiring president, Mr. Rice ts 
a young man, and for several years 
has taken a prominent part in the 
work of the N. M. T. A. He & 
vice president of the Indianapolis 
branch. 











moval of the general offices from 
Cleveland to Chicago has resulted in 
many advantages. 

Commissioner Hibbard delivered a 
report on the field work which has 
been dccomplished by the association 
during the year. This has been of an 
extensive and far-reaching character, 
and has been attended by gratifying 
results in the upholding of the rights 
of employers in their relations with 
their workmen. In successfully carry- 
ing on this work, he said, he was 
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registration was 212, while at the close the 
count had swelled to 294. The warm hospitality 
extended by the local members made it prob- 
ably the most genuinely enjoyable meeting of 
the N. M. T. A. in years, and the convention 
showed its appreciation by thanking the Wor- 
cester branch in a formal resolution. 
olution deploring the trend of recent legislation, ° 
and protesting especially against the Clayton 
bill, now in the House of Representatives, was » 
submitted to the convention and adopted un- 


A res- ‘* 


aided wherever possible by the vatious 
members and by the secretaries Of the 
local branches. Mr. Hibbard especial- 
ly complimented the work of Frank 
Cheske in solving labor problems. 


Industrial Education 


The report of Chairman F. A, 
Geier, of the committee on industrial 
education, ranked with the most im- 
portant of the proceedings of the 
meeting. Mr. Geier, suggested com- 
pulsory vocational training as a_ cure 
for many existing ills. ‘ 

“Of all the means for solving labor 
troubles,” said Mr. Geier, “I believe 
the general adoption of vocational ed- 
ucation would be the best. I believe 
that by taking the boy in hand, teach- 
ing him a trade and instilling good 
principles in him, we can develop a 
better workmawW and a better citizen, 
and one that will be inclined sto treat 
his employer with fairness. Such a 
workman would be more progressive 
and it would be easier to co-operate 
with him in furthering efficiency, 
safety and sanitation work; in short, 
such a workman would be likely to 
realize that his interests and those 
of his employer are alike. 


“At the present time, there are more 


than 200 corporations, with a com- 
bined capitalization of more than $2,- 
000,000,000, which conduct educational 
courses for their employes. This _ef- 
fort is good as far as it goes, but’ it 
does not go far enough; I doubt 
whether 1 per cent of the workers in 
this country are receiving vocational 
training. The obstacle in the way of 
the general adoption of vocational 
training is that such training now is 
almost entirely voluntary. 

“I believe the public schools should 
adopt means for fitting each pupil for 

(Continued on page 808.) 
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Wot Anxious | 


To Have Government Build Armor 
Plate Plant 
Washington,’ April 28.—During dis- 
cussion of the naval appropriation 
in the house last week, Chairman 
Padgett, of the naval affairs commit- 
tee, made it plain that he is not ar- 
dently desirous of having the govern- 
ment build its own armor plate plant. 
Threadbare statements, productive of 
much oratory for home consumption, 
had broken out when reference was 
made to the provision in the bill di- 
recting the secretary of the navy to in- 
vestigate and report at the next reg- 


-ular session of congress upon the se- 


lection of a suitable site for the erec- 
tion of an armor plate plant. 

It was stated by Chairman Padgett 
that it had been estimated ,that it 
would cost $15,327,000 to build a 20,- 
000-ton plant and a gun-forging plant, 
while the estimated cost of the for- 
mer would be $11,288,421. For a 10,- 
000-ton plant, he said, it was estimat- 
ed that the cost would be $8,466,000 
and for a 5,000-ton plant $6,300,000. 


Then he turned to the point that 
the manufacture of armor plate was 
a hazardous undertaking. 

“Take a plate that is 20 feet long 
and 10 feet wide, the size of one of 
the armor plates,” said Mr. Padgett, 
“that represents an immense amount 
of money in the tonnage in the plate 
at any price. The spoiling of that 
plate represents a large loss. The gov- 
ernment in experimenting with this 
thing, in educating and training its 
men, might lose a very large sum of 
money; that would add to the cost 
of the material that was manufac- 
tured in perfection.” 

Replying to Representative Buchan- 
an, of Illinois, Mr. Padgett said the 
government could employ experts, but 
that his information was that some 
of the experts in the manufacture of 
armor plate are paid at the rate of 
$10,000, $15,000 or $20,000 a year. 

“The government does not pay sal- 
aries of that kind,’ Mr. Padgett said. 

Disclaiming that he wanted to be 
put in .the position as opposing a 
government-owned plant, he pointed 
out that the committee had instituted 
a proceeding to get the necessary 
information for intelligent action. He 
told Representative Levy that he un- 
derstood that all foreign governments, 
except one, pay more than the United 
States does for armor plate. He con- 
ceded also, in reply to a suggestion 
by Representative Browning, — that 
armor making companies had entered 
into the business at the request of the 
government. 

Reading from testimony given be- 
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fore the committee recently by Ad- 
miral Strauss he told Representative 
Witherspoon, of Mississippi, that he 
was in error in his statement that 
Secretary Daniels had said armor 
could be made for $179 per ton. Ad- 
miral Strauss’ testimony, he = said, 
estimated that in a plant with a 20,000- 
ton capacity the cost would be $279 a 
ton; manufacturing 10,000 tons a year, 
the estimated cost would be $349 per 
ton, and manufacturing 5,000 tons a 
year the cost would be $400 a ton. 
Figures were also submitted showing 
cost of manufacture for plants of 
smaller capacity would be relatively 
higher. Mr. Padgett said these esti- 
mates were largely made without “that 
acute investigation that should be 
made to authorize the government 
to go into an expenditure of a great 
many million dollars in a class of 
manufacture that is hazardous.” 


Spotting Tariffs 


Are Filed and Spotting Service is 
Defined 

Washington, April 28.—Reports of the 
latter part of last week that the carriers 
were preparing to file spotting tariffs 
were verified late this afternoon, when 
the tariffs, in large numbers, and repre- 
senting railroads throughout official 
classification territory, were opened at 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of- 
fices and work of filing them begun. 
The tariffs propose a charge of 5'%c 
per ton, either gross or net, with a 
minimum of $2 per car, and are filed to 
become effective May 27. 

It is evident that the railroads agreed 
upon a uniform spotting tariff, all of 
them providing the same charges and 
the same rules and regulations. In a 
note accompanying the tariffs, it is 
pointed out that they have been filed in 
conformity with the decision of the 
commission in the Industrial Railways 
case, which affected steel plant roads 
east of the Mississippi river. Further, 
it is stated that the tariffs “should be 
regarded in a measure as tentative and 
subject to such increase or decrease as 
may be required by the commission”. 

While not all of the tariffs have yet 
been opened, all of those of the big 
systems, have appeared, including the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the New 
York Central, the Big Four, the Lehigh 
Valley, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the 
Lake Shore. Others, such as the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie, the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, and the Philadelphia & 
Reading, have also appeared. 

After describing what 
spotting the names of the _ industrial 
plant tracks and the industries on them 
are listed. Included among these, of 
course, are many steel plant lines, 
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Foreign Trade 


Will Be Discussed at Convention in 
Washington 
Washington, April 28—The rela- 
tionship of the Underwood-Simmons 
tariff and the federal reserve acts to 
foreign trade will be given special at- 
tention through papers and discussion 
at the first national foreign trade con- 
vention to be held at the Raleigh ho- 
tel in this city on May 27 and 28. 
Among those included in the general 
committee making arrangements for 

the convention are: 

President James A. Farrell, United 
States Steel Corporation; President 
E. A. S. Clarke, Lackawanna Steel 
Co.; President Eugene P. Thomas, 
United Steel Products Co.; President 
Alba B. Johnson, Baldwin Locomotive 
Co., and President Waldo H. Mar- 
shall, American Locomotive Co. 


Responses have been made by man- 
ufacturers, transportation interests 
and commercial bodies throughout the 
country to the invitation to attend and 
participate in the convention, repre- 
senting eminent exporters. It is tak- 
en to indicate an extremely lively in- 
terest in foreign trade through appre- 
ciation that a large export trade will 
stabilize industry and help manufac- 
turers to continue a large output even 
when the domestic market is dull. 
The union for the purpose of holding 
this convention of the American Man- 
ufacturers’ Export Association, the 
Asiatic Society and the Pan-American 
Society brings to its support prac- 
tically all branches of American for- 
eign trade. 

An invitation will be extended to 
President Wilson to make an address, 
as the convention is in a sense a re- 
sponse to his statement that the ob- 
ject of the new tariff is “whetting of 
American wits by contest with the 
wits of the world.” 


Would Prevent Unem- 
ployment 
Washington, April 28.—The first tes- 
timony bearing on proposals of the 
United States Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations for a national bureau 
of labor exchange in connection with 
the Department of Labor will be 
heard in New York during the week 
beginning May 4. The hearings will 
be continued in other large centers 
The plan is for national legislation tc 
wipe out unsettled conditions in the 
country’s labor market and to prevent 

unemployment. 

Witnesses will be heard to give 
their views on the plans, which are 
tentative. The central office would be 
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in Washington and branch offices 
would be established in other cities, 
with a clearing house for each of sev- 
eral districts into which the country 
would be divided. The bureau would 
have the power to establish and con- 
duct free public employment offices. 
Data as to conditions in the labor 
market would be gathered and pub- 
lished to help both the employe seek- 
ing work and the employer needing 
workmen. 


Ore Rate Cases 


Will Be Heard by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Next Month 
Pittsburgh, April 29. — The next 
chapter in the western Pennsylvania- 
Ohio-West Virginia iron ore freight 
rate controversy will be written at 
Washington within the next two or 
three weeks. Hearing of complaints 


of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and the Wheeling Steel & Iron 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va., against the 


present 88 cent rate on Lake Superior 
iron ore from lower Lake Erie ports 
to the Pittsburgh-Wheeling district, 
was set for April 24. Immediately 
after the hearing opened, ‘Attorney 
Wade H. Ellis, representing com- 
plainants, asked Special Examiner My- 
ron A, Pattison to grant a motion for 
adjournment. No exceptions to the 
motion were made; and it was allowed 
after the examiner had communicated 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, before which both cases will 
be heard at Washington early in May. 

Complaints will be heard in con- 
nection with a general investigation 
into the iron ore freight rate situation 
in western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio, which is of consider- 
able importance to the iron and steel 
industry. Complaints were filed short- 
ly after railroads adopted the 88 cent 
freight rate to the Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling districts, reducing that to 
the former 8 cents and increasing the 
latter 28 cents a ton. 


Representatives of industrial and 
railroad interests in the Pittsburgh, 
Tohnstown, Wheeling, Youngstown, 


Ironton and Ashland districts were at 
the brief session here. 


Protest Coke Rate 


Washington, April 28—The Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Co., the Empire 
Steel & Iron Co., the E. &‘G. Brooke 
Iron Co., and Worth Bros. Co., 
through Attorneys Robert D. Jenks 
and. William , A. Glasgow Jr., have 
filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a joint brief protesting 
against proposed increases by eastern 
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railroads on coke from the Connells- 
ville, Latrobe and Mountain regio, 
of Pennsylvania and the Fairmont re- 
gion of West Virginia to stacks in the 
Schuylkill and Lehigh valleys of east- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


Order for Natural Gas 
Engine 


The Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
has received an order for a 28 x 36- 
inch twin tandem horizontal double 
acting natural gas engine to be direct 
connected to a 1,250-kilowatt alternat- 
ing current generator to run at 120 
revolutions per minute. The engine 
was ordered by the Sistersville Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., Sistersville, 
W. Va., and is similar in design, al- 
though of larger size, to two other 
Mesta engines installed in the Sisters- 
ville plant in 1911. These two engines 
have been running continually at 200 
per minute, furnishing 
power for lighting and operating rail- 
ways at Sistersville. 

The Mesta Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh, is erecting a 26 x 48-inch sim- 
ple Corliss steam engine of the heavy 
duty rolling mill type for the Whit- 
aker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
The engine will be shipped within a 


revolutions 


tew days. 


Death of George F’. Baer 


Geo. F. Baer, a commanding figure 
of eastern railroad and industrial cir- 
cles, died at Philadelphia from a sud- 
den gastric attack. He was overcome 
by illness on the street the day pre- 
viously and remained unconscious un- 
til the end. He was 72 years of age. 

Mr. Baer was president of the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading. railroad and was 
the guiding personality in the lafge 
coal and other industrial interests of 
that system. He also was president 
of the Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey and was a director of the Reading 
Iron Co., Pennsylvania Steel Co., 
Cambria Steel Co., Cambria Iron Co., 
Allentown Iron Co. and other com- 
panies. He occupied a leading posi- 
tion in the administration of the af- 
fairs of the Reading Iron Co. 

Mr. Baer was born in Loransville, 
Pa., and was educated at Franklin and 
Marshall College. Early in life he en- 
gaged in the printing and newspaper 
trade, but after the Civil War, in 
which he was a Union soldier, he took 
up the practice of law. It was his 
skill and ability as a lawyer and coun- 
sellor especially on business matters, 
that gained for him finally his high 
position in the railroad and industrial 
world. He was known for his un- 
yielding firmness after forming a de- 








cision and for his industrious and con- 
stant habits of work, which continued 
up to the day of his death. His resi- 
dence was at Reading. 

An incident with an iron and steel 
flavor, illustrating Mr. Baer’s sense of 
humor and his firmness after his mind 
was made up, is related by close ac- 
quaintances. A leading eastern steel 
maker had sought out Mr. Baer and 
had urged that the freight rates to 
and from his plant be reduced. Feail- 
ing in the end to convince the rail- 
road executive that the ruling rates 
were not fair and equitable, the steel 
maker had exclaimed ‘with rising heat: 

“Do you know, Mr. Baer, what An- 
drew Carnegie did when the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad refused to give him the 
rates to which he believed he was en- 
titled? He went and built his own 
road.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Baer with a quiet 
smile, “but he never was up against 
a Pennsylvania Dutchman.” 





Obituaries 


Albert E. Reed, secretary-treasurer 
of the Pittsburgh Brakeshoe Co. and 
the Vanport Brick Co., died at his 
home in Pittsburgh last week. He 
was born Nov. 5, 1879, at Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent, England, and came to 
this country in 1892, entering the em- 
ploy of the Dunn Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Ezra Marvin, for many years the 
president of the Marvin Safe Co., 
New York City, died suddenly April 
24 at Bethlehem, Pa., while upon a 
visit. He retired as president of the 
company 15 years ago, and the firm 
became the Herring, Hall & Marvin 
Safe Co., with*which he remained in 
an official capacity. 

Harry Rush Gilbert,°69 years old, 
manager of the Continental works of 
the National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, 
died April 26 at his home in that 
city. He had been manager of. the 
National plant 13 years. Mr. Gilbert 
was born at Girard, O., Nov. 27, 1845. 
He was a veteran of the Civil War, 
serving in the 171st Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry. His widow survives. 


Charles Bailey, head of the Reliance 
Steel Casting Co., Pittsburgh, and one 
of the veteran steel casting manufac- 
turers in western Pennsylvania, died 
April 20 at his home in Pittsburgh. 
He was born Aug. 22, 1854, at Pitts- 
burgh, For a number of years he was 
employed by the Pittsburgh Steel Cast- 
ing Co. In 1899, Mr. Bailey and Jo- 
seph A. Kelly, organized the Reliance 
Steel Casting Co., with which he was 
identified the last 15 years. 








































































at Se ae a STOTT SIS SN EES ape ere 


Who they are 


Clyde M..Carr, president of Joseph 


T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, is travel- 


ing in California. 

O. R. Robinson, general manager 
of sales of the Lackawanna Steel Co., 
sailed recently on a trip to Europe. 

Rex FE. Nicholson, managing di 
rector of the Toronto Structural Steel 
Co.,, Ltd. is in this country on a 
business mission. 

Frederick T. Connor, formerly with 
the Joliet Railway Supply Co., has 
recently been appointed western rail- 
way sales agent for the Carbon Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

Kenneth Seaver, who was recently 
elected to membership in the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, gradu-. 





KENNETH SEAVER, 
New Member, American Iron and Steel 
Institute 


ated from the Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy in 1896 and from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1900. 
Immediately after graduation, he en- 
tered the employ of the Pennsylvania 
Lines West as draftsman, and later 
became transitman in the Maintenance 
of Way department of the Baltimore 
& Ohio. He then served for about 
a year with the American Bridge Co., 
and in 1903 became connected with 
the Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Co., of which he is now chief engi- 
neer and assistant general sales man- 
ager. Mr. Seaver is the author of a 
“Study of the Open Hearth” and a 
“Study of the Blast Furnace” and 
has also contributed a number of ar- 
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What-they are doing 


Where they are 


ticles to technical publications. He 
wrote the article on “The Open- 
Hearth Furnace” in Tue Iron TRADE 
Review series, “The A, B, C of Iron 
and Steel”. 

Muir B. Snow has been elected pres- 
ident and general manager of the De- 
troit Twist Drill Co., Detroit, to fill 
the position formerly held by his 
brother, Neil W. Snow, deceased. 

L. R. Custer has been appointed 
superintendent of the armor plate de- 
partment at the Homestead steel 
works of the Carnegie Steel Co., suc- 
ceeding S. S. Wales. Mr. Custer was 
formerly assistant to Mr. Wales. 

James Warren, 10 Vassar street, 
has resigned as manager of the 
Wheeler Foundry Co. at 138 Me- 
chanic street, Worcester. No. suc- 
cessor has been appointed, and as yet 
Mr. Warren has no plans for the im- 
mediate future. 

Walter A. Johnson, formerly of At- 
lanta, Ga., has been appointed pneu- 
matic tool*-manager at the Pittsburgh 
branch of the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York. C. F. Overly, formerly 
of Pittsburgh, has been appointed to 
the same office in the Cleveland 
branch. 

Official 
made by the Carnegie Steel Co. of 
the appointment of Albert A. Corey, 
a brother of W. E. Corey; former 
president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, to be superintendent of 
the Homestead Steel Works, to suc- 
ceed Col. Azor R. Hunt, who will re- 
tire May 1. 

M. Jacque Taffenell, chief of the 
bureau of mines of the French gov- 
ernment, read an interesting paper on 
mine explosions before Pittsburgh 
members of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers last week. Geo. 
S. Rice. chief mining engineer of the 
United States bureau of mines, pre- 


announcement has been 


sided. 

Edward D. Thompson has_ termi- 
nated his services as general sales 
manager of the Deforest Sheet & 
Tinplate Co., and is now associated 
with W. R. Thomas in the Metal Post 
& Culvert Co., a new corporation of 
Niles, O., manufacturing a line of 
metal fence posts and _ corrugated 
metal culverts. 

Charles L. Benjamin, director of ad- 
vertising for the Cutler-Hammer cor- 
porations at Milwaukee, has been hon- 
ored with election as first vice president 
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of the Central division of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of America, and 
is now in line for the presidency of 
that organization. Mr. Benjamin was 
associate editor of Printer’s Ink before 
joining the Cutler-Hammer forces. 

John A. Harvin, of the Peden Iron 
& Steel Co., Houston, Tex., has been 
elected president of the Southern Sup- 
ply and Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. Other officers elected were as 
follows: J. G. Belding, Augusta, Ga., 
first vice president; Ernest Howell, 
Charleston, W. Va., second vice pres- 
ident; Alvin M. Smith, appointed sec- 
retary and treasurer by the new pres- 
ident. 

Charles R. Phipps, a new member 
of the American Iron and Steel In- 





CHARLES R. PHIPPS, 


New Member, American Iron and Steel 
Institute 


stitute, began work as an errand boy 
for the Cambria Iron Co., in 1882, 
and remained with that company for 
20 years, during which time he put 
in four years as an apprentice in the 
machine shop and a number of years 
as a general draftsman. For three 
years, he taught mechanical drawing in 
the night schools of the Cambria 
Institute. In 1893, he was transferred 
to the roll department, and after work- 
ing in the shop and office for some 
years, became assistant superintend- 
ent of this department. In 1902, he 
accepted a position as roll designer 
for the Lackawanna Steel Co., Buf- 
falo, and since 1909, has been super- 
intendent of the roll department. 
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Fig. 1—Milling Nine Complete Cylinder Castings at One Time 


How Automobile Parts Are Made 


top, bottom and sides of nine com- 
plete cylinder castings at one setting. 
There are 36 operations, performed 
in 60 minutes. In a day from 85 to 
90 cylinders are finished. The ma- 
chine is motor-driven and practically 
automatic in its operation. 


Multiple Spindle Drill 


FEW of the machine tool opera- 
A tions involved in manufacturing 
Maxwell motor cars are illus- 
trated on this page. They indicate clear- 
ly the problems that the machine tool 
builders are called upon to solve in pro- 
viding equipment for automobile 
plants, and are particularly pertinent 
at this time in view of the discussions 
brought out at the recent meeting of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association at Worcester, Mass. 
Fig. 
machine 


The Bausch multiple spindle drill- 
ing machine, shown in Fig. 2, has 15 
spindles. In one operation 10 holes 
are bored in the top of the casting 
and five holes on one side. A simple 


1 shows an Ingersoll milling 
surfacing and finishing the 











HOLES PER DAY FIG. 


FIG, 2 


DRILLING 2,250 








3—BORING 1,000 


plate jig which can be quickly fast- 
ened in place is used. The machine 
turns out 150 pieces per day and is 
attended by a _ semi-skilled, one- 
operation man. 

Fig. 3 shows a gang drill furnished 
by Foote-Burt Co., Cleveland, for 
boring connecting rod ends. A 23/32- 
inch drill is used, running 112 révo- 
lutions per. minute, the feed being 
0.008 inch per revolution. Each spin- 
dle turns out 250 pieces per day. A 
box jig provided with a suitable bush- 
ing for guiding the drill is used. 
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Turning Large Engine Cranks 


Precision Lathe of Large Size 


Interesting Details of a. Powerful German Machine for 


Specially Translated for The Iron Trade Review 


S THE result of the demand for 
precision in machining crank 


shafts, special machines have 
been in general use for some years. But 
they have rarely been employed for jour- 
nals of large dimensions on account of 
the great difficulties in design and manu- 
facture, encountered in rationally com- 
plying with the extraordinary preci- 
sion required of these machines. Re- 
cently, however, it has proved neces- 
sary to build such machines for very 
large and heavy work. A particularly 
heavy machine of this kind has been 
constructed by Breuer Schumacher & 
Co. A. G., in Koln-Kalk, Germany. 
It was recently delivered from the 
shop after a rigid test, which is said 


BY GUSTAV FISK 


carries a large housing, and two 
pedestals constitute the main parts of 
the machine. After the crank shaft 
is secured to the pedestals, it is ac- 
curately adjusted by means of a ver- 
nier. For further security, the crank 
is immovably held in its fixed position 
by a clamp. The clamp, which is 
screwed firmly to the shoulder of the 
crank, is attached to the right hand 
pedestal, as shown in Figs. 1 and 4. 
The introduction of the crank shaft 
into the pedestal bearings is facil- 
itated by removable caps, which are 
pivoted and can be easily swung into 
place. 

The machine is driven by means of 
a step motor and two sets of spur 


resting in bearings in the bed plate, 
transmits the power to a pinion driv- 
ing the tread ring. To insure smvoth 
running, as far as possible, the tread 
ring gear wheel is made of cast steel 
with broad teeth, cut with great care. 


Tread Ring Design 


To insure with certainty against 
any tilting tendency, the guiding sur- 
faces of the housing, in contact with 
the bed, are made especially long. The 
tread ring proper rests in the annular 
space of the housing. In designing 
the tread ring, the following items 
have been. given special attention: 


First—-The stiffness of the rin 
spite of its enormous weight of 


in 
,000 





FIG. 


to have resulted in an entirely satis- 
factory manner. The main dimensions 
of this machine are given in the ac- 
companying table. 


Overcoming Difficulties 


Due largely to the broad experience 
the manufacturers, the difficulties 
connected with the construction of a 
machine of such giant dimensions 
were successftlly overcome. The build- 
ers claim that the machine not only 
offers the desired precision, but also 
meets the most severe demands of 
heavy and quick roughing work. 
Some idea of the unusual size of the 
machine can be had from Fig. 4, 
showing a man standing on the oper- 
ating platform. A bed plate, which 


of 


2—LARGE CRANK LATHE FROM DRIVING 


SIDE FIG, 
gears enclosed in a casing. The gears 
shift on a splined shaft and for the 
purpose of easy engagement the flanks 
of their teeth have been rounded off 





PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS OF CRANK 


LATHE 
Inside width of tread ring, feet... 8.5 
Travel of housing on bed, feet... §.25 
Bore of pedestal bearings, inches. 27.5 


Speed of tread revolutions 
per minute 
Power required about, horsepower. 


Total weight, about, pounds...... 


ring, 


175,000 











by special machines. To decrease the 
wear to a minimum, all the gears are 
made of chrome-nickel steel with 
broad involute teeth. A heavy shaft, 
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3—TAKING 


A ROUGHING 


CUT 


pounds, is insured by casting it as a 
hollow box section, The friction re- 
sulting from even a minute deflection 
would cause inadmissible heating and 
expansion phenomena. 

Second.—The friction is reduced to a 
minimum by making the bearing sur- 
face of greatest possible width, thus 
cutting down the weight carried per 
unit of area. 

Third——The accurate readjustment. of 
the ring, in view of the high precision 
demanded, is provided by making the 
end of the ring tapering and holding 
it in position by conical fillets, which 
furnish an extremely sensitive means 
for adjustment. 

Fourth—To avoid undue heating ef- 
fects, the wearing surfaces of the 
ring are provided with oil grooves 
piped to a powerful plunger pump. 
Through special grooves in the hous- 
ing the oil run-off is conducted to a 


collecting basin, so that there is prac- 
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FIG. 4—SLIDING PEDESTAL AND CLAMPING DEVICE 


tically no waste. A careful inspection 
of the ring after the test run showed 
that the wearing surfaces of the ring 
— covered with a uniform film of 
oll, 


Housing Made in Two Parts 


On account of the great dimensions 
of the tread ring, Fig. 5, the housing 
has been made in two parts. This 
was done in order to facilitate cast- 
ing and erection. The inside width 
of the ring is 8% feet. The ring itself 
carries two finished cast steel cross 
beams for guiding the traveling tool 
holders. The latter are cast of steel and 
are rigidly guided on long surfaces. The 
tools rest in special supports accurately 
adjustable by hand; they are secured to 
the tool holders by heavy screws. 

The housing is shifted through a 
gear case, mounted at one end of the 
bed plate. This allows a displacement 
of from 0.008 to 0.315 inch. A heavy 
lead screw, located inside the bed 
plate, and a feed nut in the housing 
transmit the motion. Another mechan- 
ical apparatus’ is provided for the 
rapid travel of the housing in both 
directions. For the purpose of ac- 
curate hand-adjustment, the feed nut 
may also be turned by hand from a 
hand-wheel on the operating platform. 
This wheel operates through worm 
gearing. The feed in a radial direc- 
tion is effected by ratchet wheels and 
pawls, as shown in Figs..1 and 5. A 
number of such wheels and catches 


are provided to facilitate a gradual 
adjustment to the desired size. 

The two pedestals traveling on the 
bed plate are movable by hand by 
means of racks and pinions. A clamp- 
ing device of particularly heavy de- 
sign, is carried on one of the pedes- 
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tals; it serves to secure the crank 
web in a fixed position. For precise 
lateral adjustment of the crank shaft, 
the pedestal bearings are made mova- 
ble along vernier scales. 


Work Must Be Watched Carefully 


Due to the great precision of the 
work, it is absolutely necessary to 
continuously and carefully watch the 
machine and the tools during opera- 
tion, To that end the housing is 
provided with a roomy platform, from 
which all the operations are con- 
trolled. It is unnecessary for the at- 
tendant to leave the platform while 
the machine is working. Fine hand 
adjustments, the operation of. the me- 
chanical feed, as well as any rapid 
shifting can be promptly performed, 
as the respective hand-wheels and 
levers are all within easy reach of the 
operator. Also the speed of the ma- 
chine is controlled from the operating 
platform by the aid of a so-called self- 
starter. The starting, stopping and 
regulation of the motor is controlled 
by push buttons. 

The specifications for the machine 
were particularly severe. The problem 
was to turn a crank shaft weighing 
not less than 40 tons to within 0.0008 
inch. The crank shaft had a throw 
of 31.50 inches, and the diameter of 
the crank pin was 23.62 inches. As 
shown in Fig. 4, the crank journal was 
roughed out from the full square, 
which had to be turned into a round 
before the finishing work could com- 
mence. This roughin~ was done by 


FIG. 5—TREAD RING WITH TRAVELING TOOL HOLDERS 
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radial cutting, using both tools.. An 
approximate idea of the cutting ability 
of the machine can be realized from 
the cross-sectional area of the chips, 
which amounted to about 0.14 square 
inch during the roughing operation. 
Fig. 3 shows the machine during the 
second radial cut. It should be noted, 
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however, that the foregoing figure 
does not represent the full capacity 
of the machine, as the test was con- 
ducted with the machine mounted in 
the shop on a temporary, loose foun- 
dation; whereas the machine in actual 
service will be set on a solid founda- 
tion, which will be of proper size. 
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By means of recording ammeters 
accurate measurements of the power 
consumption were made during the 
tests. It was found that about 5 horse- 
power was required when running the 
machine at no load and to about 24 
horsepower when taking a roughing 
cut. 


Broadening Our Foreign Trade 


HE department of commerce is 
I essentially the business man’s 
branch of the executive service. 
It fails to fulfill its functions successful- 
ly if its work does not result in material 
assistance to the commercial interests 
of our country. The law says that 
the department shall “foster, promote 
and develop” commerce, mining, man- 
ufactures, shipping, fisheries and trans- 
portation. To carry out these pur- 
poses there have been established fa- 
cilities which stretch over the entire 
world in their ramifications. 
Our service, like most 
service, is essentially one of active 
publicity. We make use of all the 
vast resources of the federal govern- 
ment, both at home and abroad, to 
collect the facts of trade, and we dis- 
tribute this information by methods 
which are designed to reach most 
promptly and directly our clients. We 
have established an elaborate system 
with its threads stretching out from 
Washington to every important port 
and capital, and every large commer- 
cial city in the world where a repre- 
sentative of the United States govern- 
ment is stationed. These men are 
watching the currents of trade day by 
day; their commercial reports reach 
the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce by tens of thousands yearly. 
In foreign countries our consuls are 
our “correspondents on the _ spot”, 
and much of their work is in the field 
of commercial promotion. Over 300 
of them, one in every important trade 
center, are on the alert to see and 
teport facts which will aid our com- 
mercial interests. Since that service 
has been established on the merit 
system, with trained men who are 
kept on through changing administra- 
tions, our consuls rank with the best 
in the world; and, as far as their 
other duties will permit, they are de- 
voting their time and skill to writing 
trade reports and to other commercial 
promotive work. 
In Washington, our office is a sort 


promotive 





Abstract of a paper presented at the Wor- 
cester meeting of the National Metal Trades 
Association, April 21-22, A. H. Baldwin: is 
chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 
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of clearing house for all this great 
volume of facts.. It is, of course, the 
administrative center of the work 
and has its branches for editing, trans- 
lating and digesting trade _ reports. 
Our statistics are compiled, foreign 
journals are read and translated, and 
relations are maintained with all the 
parts of the federal establishment 
at the seat of government. Close re- 
lations are also established with com- 
mercial organizations of all kinds in 
the United States, with chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade, manu- 
facturers’ associations, and these asso- 
ciations serve us admirably as allies 
in the work of trade promotion, vastly 
supplementing and making more ef- 
fective the distribution of our material. 

The remainder, of our task is to 
obtain the most prompt and efficient 
distribution possible for this trade in- 
formation which flows in upon us 
from so many sources. We make.use 
of every legitimate facility at our 
disposal to accomplish this part of our 
service effectively. We print an edi- 


tion of 20,000 copies daily of the 
Consular and Trade Reports, mostly 
devoted to foreign trade. We issue 


a Monthly Statistical Summary, show- 
ing our imports and exports of all 
kinds, raw material and manufactured 
products, gold and silver. We print 
a quarterly showing our imports 
classified by the designations of the 
tariff law. The Statistical Abstract 
is issued yearly by our office, and we 
also print a big statistical volume of 
“Com- 


nearly 1,000 pages called the 

merce and Navigation of the United 
States”. Last year we wrote over 
100,000 letters, most of them giving 


trade information of some kind to our 
correspondents, and we sent out more 
than- that number of copies of Confi- 


dential Circulars in regard to trade 
opportunities of all kinds, special 
books and pamphlets such as_ the 
South American Trade Directory, 
Alexander’s reports on markets for 
tools and machinery abroad, Odell’s 
reports on cotton textiles, Shriver’s 


reports on canned goods, Thayer’s re- 
ports on proprietary medicines, Special 
Consular Commercial Reports, such as 





, 


Consul General Snodgrass’ Mono- 
graph on Russia, Commercial Agent 
Robinson’s pamphlet on Canada, make 
up the balance of our publicity ser- 
vice. We try to distribute all this in- 
formation in a way to reach the right 
man direct. We keep records of 
American manufacturers and exporters 
classified by industries or the prod- 
ucts and foreign countries in which 
they are specially concerned. Thus, 
we send to the shoe manufacturer the 
shoe news, and to the locomotive 
man the locomotive news, and so on, 
as far as we can, 

Now the secretary is asking con- 
gress to strengthen all the branches 
of the service of the bureau; first, 
the collection of trade information; 
next, its handling in Washington, and 
last its prompt and efficient distribu- 
tion to business men. For our foreign 
service we now depend on the consuls 
and upon a small corps of commercial 
agents, The consuls, effective as they 
prove themselves in reporting on cur- 
rent trade matters in their districts, 
have many other duties which absorb 
their time and usually prevent any 
continued study of special trade, mat- 
ters free from the distractions of rou- 
tine duties. Further, their posts re- 
quire their attention pretty continuous- 
ly, and to indulge in extensive travel 
is usually not practicable for them. 

The secretary asks that congress 
provide for a special corps of “com- 
mercial attaches” in 14 foreign posts 
to supplement the consuls in fields 
which they are too busy to care for 
and which we feel can be best de- 
veloped by agents of the department 
of commerce. At London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Buenos Aires, Tokyo, Pe- 


king, Lima, St. Petersburg, Rio, 
Santiago, Rome, Johannesburg . and 
Melbourne, if the plan is approved, 


will be stationed representatives of the 
department of commerce whose sole 
duty will be to promote the commer- 
cial interests of the United States. 
They will have offices, with a clerk- 
assistant, and will be free to travel 
on special investigations such as a 
consul cannot be expected to make 
for our department. They must be 
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trained men, able to speak the cur- 
rent language of the country in which 
they are stationed, and it is 
hoped to obtain men who have already 
demonstrated their ability in this field. 
That such a corps of well-selected 
commercial experts cannot fail to be 
of greatest value to our foreign trade 
is not open to any question. 

Further, the present appropriation 
for commercial agents, recognized 
specialists in trade lines, is to be much 
extended, and a special fund of $100,- 
000 is asked for the current year, 
to be used in studies of the. various 
branches of the great commerce of 
South America, which we hope to 
share in larger proportion by such 
efforts. Here, too, men trained in 
technical branches of commerce will 
be sought by the department, in or- 
der that their training and knowledge 
may be placed at the service of all 
American manufacturers and export- 
ers. 

As a link in the chain, the co-opera- 
tion and interest of the business man 
himself is necessary. And this last, 
the most difficult to accomplish, is 
most important of all, as the work 
falls to the ground unfruitful unless 
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instrument of special privileges of any 
kind, partisan or otherwise, and should 
familiarize themselves with the details 
of its activities for the better devel- 

















FIG. 1—MILLING CUTTER MADE IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


opment of our commerce and the 
greater glory of our country. 


Old Milling Cutters 


In a paper read at the 1913 con- 
vention of the National Machine Tool 
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there is any historical account is illus- 
trated in the French encyclopedia pub- 
lished in 1792. It was designed for 
milling the exterior of musket bar- 
rels. Ely Whitney of cotton-gin fame 
made the first milling machine used in 
the United States early in the nine- 
teenth century. It was built to man- 
ufacture muskets. 

It is evident from the foregoing 
that the first cutters were designed 
for producing irregular forms and not 
for milling flat surfaces. The teeth 
were cut with a chisel, filed to an 
edge and then hardened. The next 
method of producing milling cutters 
was to form the blank in a lathe and 
gash it until the edges were nearly 
sharp, when they were given the 
necessary clearance with a file. When 
the cutter became dull it was neces- 
sary to anneal it, after which the 
faces of the teeth were upset; then the 
cutter was reformed in a lathe to fit 
the gage, filed and rehardened, when 
it was ready for use again. 

In November, 1864, Joseph R. 
Brown, one of the founders of the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., patented 
an improved cutter for cutting gear 
wheels. It is what is now known as 
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it is accepted by the manufacturer and 
exporter, the merchant and the com- 
mission’ house. To be of real value, 
the business man must approve it, 
must acknowledge its worth, and must 
use it day by day to aid him in the 
conduct of his affairs. All this vast 
governmental system of collecting and 
distributing the current trade history 
of our times—a system so far-reach- 
ing that its agents are in every large 
commercial city and port in the world, 
costing our people many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars a year to 
maintain—must justify its existence 
by the practical results of its work. 
The commercial interests, all interests 
in fact in the United States, should 
be fully advised as to the character 
of this great organization, should in- 
sist on. the maintenance of high 
standards of training and efficiency in 
the personnel of every department, 
should resist any effort to make it an 


Builders’ Association, B. F. Water- 
man, of Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., stated that the first 
milling cutters were used for cutting 
the teeth of gear wheels. One of 
the oldest examples of a cutter of this 
sort is illustrated in Fig. 1. It was 
made some time previous to 1782 by 
the celebrated French mechanician 
Jacques de Vaucauson, who lived be- 
tween 1709 and 1782. It came into 
the possession of the Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co. about 20 years ago, The 
cutter is an excellent piece of work- 
manship and might be called a ro- 
tary file. The teeth were undoubtedly 
cut out with chisels cut to the proper 
contour. It will be noted that the 
cutter has an octagonal hole and judg- 
ing by the way the metal at the edge 
of the hole is broken out, it was pro- 
duced with a broach but not very 
successfully. 

The first milling machine of which 


FIG, 2—LARGE BACKED-OFF MILLING CUTTERS 


a backed-off cutter and could be 
ground without changing its shape. 
Fig. 2 shows some extreme forms 
of backed-off cutters. They are made 
for milling the breech blocks for 12- 
inch guns, and their size may be 
judged by comparing them with the 
l-inch end mill shown in the fore- 
ground. This illustration shows pret- 
ty well the possibility of backing-off 
cutters of large dimensions, although 
far more intricate shapes are now 
being made every day. 

The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, now is manufacturing and 
marketing the electric gear shift here- 
tofore made by the Vulcan Motor 
Devices Co., Philadelphia. This equip- 
ment already has been adopted on a 
number of high grade motor cars and 
other manufacturers are negotiating 
with a view to making this device one 
of the features of their 1915 models. 















Automatic Machine Tool Control 


How the Rheostat Relay Governs the Speed of Motors 


EFORE the advent of the series 

contactor for controlling electric 

motors, automatic control was both 
too expensive and too complicated for 
machine tool service, but since the intro- 
duction of this invention it is rapidly re- 
placing the manual control schemes of 
other days in machining operations, just 
as it has already replaced manual con- 
trol in the steel industry. 

The most important item in the 
automatic control system is the ac- 
celerating unit. This consists of a 
train of series contactors mounted on 
a slate panel back of which is a bank 


and Saves Time in the Shop 
BY H W EASTWOOD 


namic braking with current limit de- 
celeration and reversal. The operator’s 
switch is simply a small drum controller 
constructed along standard lines. 


The Rheostat Relay 


Since most machining operations 
require adjustable speed, a shunt field 
rheostat to which has been added a 
field rheostat relay is also usually re- 
quired. The shunt field rheostat is 
familiar to every one but the rheostat 
relay is a comparatively new develop- 
ment. It includes a series coil wound 
to suit the horsepower of the motor 


mediately raised and the field rheo- 
stat short circuited, thus giving the 
motor full field strength, As soon 
as the current drops below full load, 
the plunger of the relay drops, cutting 
the rheostat back into circuit and 
causing another. peak of current, which 
again lifts the plunger. This flutter- 
ing or telegraphing of the relay con- 
tinues until the motor has been stepped 
up to the speed for which the 
rheostat is set. It will make from 50 
to 75 operations in accelerating a mo- 
tor with four to one speed variation 
from normal speed to maximum speed. 
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FIG, 1—LATHE EQUIPPED WITH AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


of resistance enclosed in a _ suitable 
frame. A self-contained unit is espe- 
cially desirable for machine tool serv- 
ice because of the greater simplicity 
of wiring and the smaller space which 
it occupies. In most applications it 
is necessary to use in connection with 
the accelerating unit, an operator’s 
switch, the function of which is to 
change the connections between the 
motor, the accelerating unit and the 
line in such a way as to perform the 
various functions of starting with cur- 
rent limit acceleration, stopping by dy- 


Abstract of a paper read before the Pitts- 
burgh Society of Iron and Steel Engineers. 


with which it is to be used and a 
moving element consisting of a plun- 
ger which carries at its lower end, a 
copper disk. When the latter is raised 
by the magnetism generated by the 


current flowing through the coil it 
bridges a pair of contactors. The 
coil is connected in series with the 


motor and the contacts are connected 
to the terminals of the field rheostat. 
The relay is adjusted to raise its plun- 
ger when the current flowing through 
its coil slightly exceeds full load. If 
the field rheostat is set for high speed 
and the circuit is closed to start the 
motor, the plunger of the relay is im- 
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The field rheostat relay, in effect, 
gives to the automatic control system 
a vastly increased number of acceler- 
ating points. It protects the motor 
in accelerating above normal speed, 
just as the series contactors protect 
the motor in accelerating up to normal 
speed. 

In steel mill operation, motors are 
ruined by too rapidly cutting the re- 
sistance in series with the armature 
out of circuit. In machine tool oper- 


ation, it is safe to say, more motors 
are ruined by too rapidly inserting re- 
sistance in series with the shunt field 
in any other 


than way. The field 
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rheostat relay eliminates this very 
prolific source of trouble and is to be 
appreciated accordingly. 

The general advantages of auto- 
matic control are well known but it 
has some particularly valuable features 
for machine tool operation which de- 
serve emphasis. The motor is accele- 
rated in the shortest safe time under 
the control of current limit accelera- 
tion and is stopped in the shortest 
safe time by dynamic braking with 
current limit deceleration. The sav- 
ing in time, and therefore the increas- 
ed productive capacity resulting from 
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so simple as to easily become instinct- 
ive. The importance of having the 
workman devote his undivided atten- 
tion to his specific task has recently 
been emphasized by the advocates of 
scientific management. The division 
of labor is the great economic princi- 
ple upon which our whole modern 
factory system rests and the value of 
this new division of work, although 
it cannot be calculated in dollars and 
cents, is none the less certain. As an 
immediate result of the field rheostat 
relay, tools may always be worked at 
the most efficient cutting speed. The 


FIG, 2—PUNCH PRESS PROVIDED WITH A RHEOSTAT RELAY 


starting and stopping promptly are 
frequently matters of the utmost im- 
portance. Many examples could be 
given of specific machines whose pro- 
duction has been increased from 40 
to 100 per cent as a result of this sav- 
ing in time. Automatic control insti- 
tutes a new division of labor. Form- 
erly the machine hand was compelled 
to be a motorman in addition to be- 
ing a machinist. In the automatic 
control system, the brains necessary 
for the safe and prompt starting and 
stopping of the motor are put into 
the control device and the operation 
which the workman has to perform is 


speeds may be marked on the draw- 
ings and the field rheostat may be set 
by the foreman of the department 
with full confidence that the machine 
will return to the desired speed after 
every stop. The importance of cut- 
ting speeds in machining operation is 
every where appreciated, and the field 
rheostat relay is almost the only de- 
vice which makes a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problems involved possi- 
ble. 

This system of control, has been ap- 
plied to all classes of machine tools 
with excellent results. The large 
punch press shown in Fig. 2 is started 
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in ten seconds by automatic control 
whereas it formerly required 20 sec- 
onds with manual control. It is stop- 
ped in 2% seconds by dynamic brak- 
ing as against 24 seconds by friction. 
The manufacturers of the lathe shown 
in Fig. 1 estimate that the prompt 
starting and stopping effected by au- 
tomatic control has increased the ca- 
pacity of their machine 40 per cent in 
certain classes of work. The manu- 
facturers of a certain shaper make a 
similar statement regarding their ma- 
chine. Results as good or better than 
these are being obtained on _ milling 
machines,  slotters, boring mills, 
threading machines, screw machines, 
etc. 


Foote Enlarges 


Owing to the unusual demand for 
large, heavy cut gears where cast 
tooth gears have been used heretofore, 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., 
Chicago, has installed a  144-inch 
Gould & Eberhard gear-cutting ma- 
chine in its plant. This machine was 
fully described in the March 26 issue 
of Tue Iron Trave Review. The 
Foote Bros. company has also in- 
creased its hobbing department to 
take care of helical and spiral cut 
gears up to 40 inches in diameter. 
The automatic screw machine depart- 
ment has been enlarged by the addi- 
tion of several large new machines 
and can now handle bar work up 
to 4%4 inches in diameter. The com- 
pany also expects to install shortly 
a generator for cutting spiral tooth 
bevel gears up to 18 inches in diame- 
ter. This addition will require 10,000 
more square feet of floor space in the 
machine shop. 


A Time Saving Call 
System 


In many large plants it is necessary 
to get in touch with the superintend- 
ent or foreman frequently, and al- 
though telephones may be located at 
different points throughout the plant, 
a great deal of time is lost in calling 
the different stations to locate the 
party wanted. It is also inconvenient 
to send a messenger after him. The 
Menominee Electric Mfg. Co., of 
Menominee, Mich., is manufacturing 
a system which overcomes these ob- 
jections. At different points in the 
factory stations are placed and at 
each station a large bell is mounted. 
The parties who are to be called, hear 
the bell and by glancing at the sta- 
tion can see at once if they are want- 
ed. Several different methods are 
used for designating the different 
parties. 
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Heavy Cold Shear 


A shear for cutting cold stock built 
along original lines is being marketed 
by Henry Pels & Co., New York. The 
illustrated herewith is designed 
to cut 6%-inch round and 6%-inch 
square steel bars having a carbon 
content of about 0.25 per cent. Brief 
reference to a similar shear built to 
cut 4-inch stock was made in a de- 
scription of the plant of the Western 
Drop Forge Co., at Marion, Ind, pub- 
lished in Tue Iron Trane - REviEw, 
March 19, 1914. 

The frame, which is built entirely 
of rolled steel, consists of two heavy 
plates reinforced by angles, gusset 
straps and steel castings. The frame 
is said to be practically unbreakable. 
The shafts, which are hammered steel 
of large diameter, run in phosphor 
bronze bearings. 


one 


The machine is operated by means 


of a small hand lever on the right 
side, which engages a_ three-way 
clutch. The latter has certain pat- 


ented features which make for instan- 
taneous action. The sliding head of 


the machine travels in V-shaped 
guides, which are lined with phos- 
phor bronze. The design of these 
guides enables the operator to use 
knives with a minimum of clearance 
and insures a straight cut. 

The shear makes six strokes per 
minute, the strokes being 4% inches 


in length. A 50-horsepower motor 
is required. The machine is 14 feet, 2 
inches in height all; 7 feet, 9 
inches in width and 11 feet, 7 inches 
in length. It approximately 
60,000 pounds. 

The head of the machine is sup- 
ported by conical counterbalancing 
springs equipped with adjusting bolts. 


over 


weighs 


The motor is mounted on top, and 
the belt is connected with the rim of 
the fly-wheel. The knives are made 


in different shapes, according to the 
use to which the machine is put. 
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SHEAR WITH FRAME BUILT OF ROLLED STEEL 


Extension Gap Lathe 


The accompanying illustration shows 
- S 


a new sliding, extension gap lathe, 
which has recently been placed on 
the market by the Barnes Drill Co., 


Rockford, Ill. The lathe swings eith- 
er 22 or 36 inches, the length of the 
bed being 8% feet. The main and 
sliding beds are planed and 
and unusually 
firmly braced 
length. The 


scraped 

heavy. 
throughout 
top bed is 


together are 
They are 


their entire 

















EXTENSION 





GAP 


LATHE 


24% inches wide and extends beyond 
the main bed in order to provide 
a firm support for the carriage when 
turning work of large diameter 
through the gap. This eliminates the 
necessity for an auxiliary brace when 
working in the gap. The cone steps 
are of large diameter and are arranged 
for a 3-inch belt. The lathe is especial- 
ly adapted for heavy jobbing, machine 
and general repair shop use, and for 
some lines of manufacturing work 
where the expense of a standard 36- 
inch lathe would not be warranted. 


The Wisconsin Steel Co., Chicago, 
a subsidiary of the International Har- 
vester Co., is rebuilding its No. 1 blast 
furnace and it is expected that the 
work will be finished about June 15. 
The old furnace was 19 feet in diam- 
eter and 80 feet high, with an annual 
capacity of 10,000 tons per month. The 
new furnace will be 22 feet in diame- 
ter and 90 feet in height, with a 
capacity of 15,000 tons per month, 
The new furnace is provided by some 
special features which permits its 
being placed in the same space being 
occupied by the old furnace. A new 
hot blast stove is also being “con- 
structed. 
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Furnace Stock Line 
Protection 


The protection of the inwall of a 
blast furnace in the vicinity of the 
stock line has been the subject of 
much discussion and the object of 
many inventions. A new device of 
this character has been installed at 
the Keystone furnace of the Reading 
Iron Co., by+ Frank C. Roberts and 
Albert Broden, Real Estate Trust 
building, Philadelphia. 

The usual brick inwall is displaced 
for a distance of 16 feet below the 
top of the furnace by a cylindrical 
metal casing supported from below by 
the outer metal shell of the furnace. 
The casing is arranged to support 
only its own weight, the charging 
hopper, ete., being carried independ- 
ently by the furnace shell. The upper 
end of the casing is secured to the 
furnace shell by an annular wrought 
metal diaphragm designed to allow 
for the vertical expansion of the cas- 
ing and to prevent the escape of gas 
from the furnace. The outside of the 
central part of the casing is provided 
with a circular spray pipe and dis- 
tributing troughs to permit of exter- 
nal water cooling. 

The upper end of the brick inwaél is 
protected by castings containing pipe 
coils, through which water is circu- 
lated, and by water pockets which ac- 
cumulate the water of the cooling 
system before it overflows to the 
waste. The gas downcomer is con- 
nected to the casing by a flanged joint 
so designed that the casing may ex- 
pand vertically without disturbing the 
downcomer. With the exception of 
the upper ring, which is cast iron, 
the casing is made of the steel cast- 
ings, heavily ribbed and banded. 

A series of openings are provided 
through the furnace shell around the 
bottom and the top of the casing; a 
rapid air circulation takes place 
through these openings and over the 
casing. 

While provision is made for exter- 
nal water cooling, the experience of 
the Reading Iron Co. has demonstrat- 
ed that air cooling is sufficient under 
ordinary conditions and that water 
cooling is only necessary in “emer- 
gencies. It is essential, however, to 
circulate water continuously through 
the coil casting that protects the up- 
per part of the inwall. 


A motor manufacturing company 
suffered a bad loss from a fire which 
started in a small wooden shed at 
one end of the machine shop. The 
masons kept their clothes in the shed 
and a hot pipe left in the pocket of a 
coat started a blaze which gained 
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much headway before it was discov- 
ered, due to the fact that, although a 
sprinkler system had been installed 
some time before, it had not yet been 
connected up—an unnecessary bit of 
negligence that proved decidedly ex- 
pensive. 


Size of Catalogs 


Some time ago Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son took up the proposition of se- 
curing a standard size for all catalogs 
with several advertising associations. 
It seemed at that time almost impos- 
sible, since so many were advocat- 
ing the 9 x 12 size. The company, 
therefore, made its own decision and 
began a series of bulletins 8% x 11, 
which were later to be placed to- 
gether in a large loose leaf catalog. 


The committees recently appointed 
by the Technical Publicity Associa- 
tion, the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and the American 
Institute of Architects on catalog 
sizes are now all of the same opinion, 
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that the 8% x ll-inch size for both 
bulletins and catalogs is best. 

In the mechanical field particularly, 
great reliance is placed on the file 
of catalogs maintained, which in ef- 
fect becomes a reference library. In 
full recognition of this condition 
many of the larger firms have their 
high salaried engineers devote consid- 
erable time to providing valuable in- 
formation in a lasting form. An at- 
tractive booklet reaching the desk 
of the general manager or purchas- 
ing official is much appreciated and 
after examination is placed on file. 


The files of a busy man are care- 
fully maintained and arranged for 
prompt reference. If the attractive 
catalog of the manufacturer is of the 
size generally favored, its filing is a 
matter of routine and a place is ready 
to receive it. If, however, it is larger 
than the other books in the file, there 
is no specified place that it will fit 
and the chances of its being thrown 
away are greatly increased. It may 
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be thrown into a pile with similar 
odds and ends, where it soon becomes 
frayed and is destroyed at the next 
cleaning up. 

When one considers the multiplicity 
of sizes of catalogs in use today, the 
advantage of a standard size is at 
once demonstrated. An argument 
advanced against uniform sizes of 
catalogs is that individuality would 
be sacrificed if all catalogs were uni- 
form. A freak size does not tend to- 
ward individuality, but lessens the 
chance of the catalog being retained 
by the recipient. If individuality is 
desired, this can be provided on the 
inside pages and the cover. A cata- 
log is not for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting the individuality of the house 
publishing it, but to give such infor- 
mation to customers as will be most 
useful to them. 


This matter has been under inves- 
tigation by the committee of the 
Technical Publicity Association for 
the past 18 months, and its investi- 
gations have led to the recommenda- 
tion of 6 x 9 and 8% x 11 inches for 
standards for all purposes. Both of 
these sizes will cut to good advantage 
with a minimum of waste from cata- 
log papers now carried in stock by 
paper manufacturers. Another ad- 
vantage of the larger size is that cat- 
alogs of these dimensions can con- 
veniently be filed with correspond- 
ence, as this size will fit standard fil- 
ing cabinets very nicely. For paper- 
bound catalogs, the cover should be 
trimmed to the exact size of the in- 
side pages. Deckel edges and over- 
lapping edges make catalogs less con- 
venient to handle and should be dis- 
couraged. 


Stroh Hardening 
Process 


A handsomely illustrated booklet, 
devoted to the Stroh steel-hardening 
process, has been issued by the Stroh 
Steel Hardening Process Co., Pitts- 
burgh. By this method the finest 
alloy steel and ordinary soft steel are 
cast together in one solid piece. The 
resulting casting has a _wear-proof 
alloy steel stratum upon the wearing 
surfaces, while the body is composed 
of any desired steel and is in no way 
affected. It is claimed that this alloy 
can neither spall, spread nor flow 
and its depth or thickness is abso- 
lutely under control and can be varied 
according to the size of the piece and 
nature of the service desired. A large 
number of illustrations of various 
kinds of rolling mill castings, includ- 
ing gears, pinions, etc., treated by the 
Strol. process, are shown. 
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Broken WHEELS 


|Firyinc Pieces or Bro- 
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HELP TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


| Before issued to operator. 


| l teeicieain’ inspection of wheel . .... (When being mount 
j | Dropping or striking against some Ob | During STOFAQS. 6 6. eke sees aed : 
| | ject while not being operated. .....{While being mounted......... ... }Carelessness. 
| i " While standing............+-.- . . /Horseplay. 
i | Too small bushing. 
| Being forced on improper sized spindle iT ‘oo large 2° gua 
(Tight bearings. . oe ceveesees [LMR GREENE 
i EERE spindle........ } Improper 
| | } spindle size. 
| (Inner flange not fixed on spindle. 
| . {eae mounting. 
{Only one flange. . 6. ci vi eeeess . (Ignorance. 
i {Bent or broken flange or flanges. 
| | Bushings projecting beyond a of Improper, 
| Uneven bearing of flanges...........4 wheels. Oe cece reyes pSpecificat’ns 
High spats on ‘flanges Peck cae eea Ignorance. 
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fio s Damp storage. 
| | Daainensrateen io 666i os beaase deo \Left immersed in water when not in use. 
J Desire for increased cutting. 
' Hacking of wheel................... (No restriction on use of wheel. 


| { i 
Screwing wheel on taper arbor....... Ignorance. 
| eo when first set up. 


ire for increased cutting. 
| es Thoughtlessly increasing speed of 
| line shaft. 
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| | a cutting. 
| | sc’ s cone{ Shifting to | Loose shifter. 
| | pulley.... \small pulley. |Carelessness, 
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| | | Desire for increased 
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| : | Wheel of different shape substituted {or 
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Loose bearings........+2++ .... Ignorance, 
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Bent spindle. ..........-....+-..+.~ | ignorance. 
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{Wheel untrue 
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IFisckfen wheel (see above) 
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{Exhauster not provided. 
Exhauster disconnected. 
} {ignorance 
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\Fear of infection. 
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SUCTION SAFETY DEVICE FOR PUNCH PRESSES 


Suction Safety Device 


For some time the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., at East Pitts- 
burgh, tried mechanical safety de- 
vices of various kinds for the punch 
shop, but with unsatisfactory results 
The operators found most of them 
unsuited because they tended to re- 
tard the production and consequently 
their earnings, while the manage- 
ment also objected because they af- 
forded only partial protection, as the 
operator had to place his hand under 
the press in every instance in order 
to remove the scrap. 

The suction device illustrated here- 
with was developed with the idea of 
preventing the necessity of the work- 
man approaching the danger point at 
any time during the operation. He 
feeds and clears the press with the 
same tool. Another advantageous 
point is that the operator does not 
take hold of the material with his 
hands and thereby escapes the nu- 
merous small cuts to which he was 
subjected when inserting the blanks 
with his fingers. The double handle 
device used on large work is said to be 
safe because the operator is com- 
pelled to use both handles to guide 
the sheets properly. 

3efore adopting this method, a man 
was placed at the back of the press 
to feed in the sheets and he was the 
one who most frequently was injured 


because his fingers were entirely at 
the mercy of the operator. Since the 
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adoption of the suction device there 
has not been an amputation on the 
large presses and up to the present 
time no finger has been amputated 
in the punch shop. This freedom 
from accident has been due both to 
the operation of the devices and to 
rigid enforcement of the rules by the 
management of the shop. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. also employs a number of other 
safety devices such as magnetic lift- 
ers, sliding devices, etc., adapted for 
different kinds of punchings made. 
The suction device operates pneumat- 
ically, the piece being drawn in place 
by a moving column of air. 


Vertical Triplex Pump 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a new vertical single acting, triplex 
hydraulic pump, designed and_ built 
by the Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., 
Mt. Gilead, O. This pump is made 
in various sizes ranging from 8 x %&- 
inch to 12 x 5-inch, the latter figure 
referring to the plunger diameter and 
the former to the stroke. The pres- 
sure range is from 600 pounds to 
16,000 pounds per square inch, de- 
pending on the size of the piston. 
The pumps are driven by either belt 
or electric motor and require from 
25 to 100 horsepower, depending on 
the size. The effective piston speed 
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varies from 331/3 to 45 feet per 
minute. 

The pumps are fitted with screw 
glands working against followers 
when equipped for high pressure 
work, or with stud glands when 
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equipped with large pistons for low 
pressure work. The pistons are 
packed with compression packing. 
Forged steel is used in the construc- 
tion of the high pressure pump cylin- 
ders and crank shafts. The cross- 
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heads are guided and fitted with cast 
iron adjusting shoes which are bored 
to provide a guide. The connecting 
rods are open-hearth cast steel, and 
have bronze bearings with wedge and 
screw adjustment at both ends. 


Electric Steel Castings 


URING the summer of 1911 a 
D three-phase arc furnace, having a 

nominal capacity of two tons per 
was installed in a new foundry 
of the Treadwell Engineering Co., at 
Easton, Pa. The current supplied at 2,200 
volts, 60 cycles, was stepped down to 
furnace voltage by means of two 200- 
kilowatt transformers connected in 
open delta. For the sake of greater 
flexibility than is ordinarily offered 
by alternating current motors, a small 
5-kilowatt motor-generator was in- 
stalled, and direct current motors 
were used for regulation of the elec- 
trodes. Transformers, switchboards 
and furnace, together with a pair of 
bottom-pour ladles and suitable heat- 
ing rig for them, constitute the en- 
tire melting and pouring equipment. 
The whole occupies a floor area not 
exceeding 300 square feet, inclusive 
of working space. 


charge, 


No source of molten steel has been 
provided for the foundry other than 
the 2-ton electric furnace, nor has a 
spare furnace been found at all neces- 
sary to guard against failure of metal 
supply due to irregularities of opera- 
tion or maintenance of the one-unit 
melting equipment. 

The Treadwell Engineering Co. had 
previously operated a crucible steel 
castings foundry. The cost of melted 
metal from the electric furnace was 
found to be somewhat less than one- 
half that of the old crucible furnace 
plant when the latter was using oil 
at 2% cents Since the 
advance in the price of oil has added 
$6 to $7 more to the cost per ton of 


per gallon. 


molten crucible steel, the possibil- 
ities of saving in costs is readily 
apparent. 


So far as the product is concerned, 
the most striking differences are not 
found in comparing electric and cruci- 
ble steels of similar compositions. If 
any differences exist between such 
steels, they are negligible in import- 
ance, as repeated tests have shown. 

With the electric melting, 
maintenance costs increase rapidly as 
the product is 


furnace 


the carbon content of 


the annual 
So- 


Abstract of paper presented at 
meeting of the American Electrochemical 
ciety, New York, April 16-18. 
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brought down, and, quite contrary to 
current opinion, it is not economical 
to turn out 0.10 carbon steel castings, 
although it is perfectly possible to do 
so. It is, however, economically 
practicable to turn out 0.20 carbon 
castings, and such castings can be 
machined easily without annealing. 
There is little question that all cast- 
ings, whether 0.20 carbon or 0.30 car- 
bon, can be improved by annealing, 
but the American attitude seems to 
be against the expense of annealing 
where annealing can be avoided. 
Current opinion also has it that the 
advantages of the electric furnace 
follow largely from the fact that such 
a furnace can work up any sort of a 
charge. While this may often be 
true, it is not well to base estimates 
of the cost of molten electric furnace 
steel upon the usual published furnac- 
ing costs and upon the local prices 
of stove-scrap and similar materials. 


heating the furnace with auxiliary 
fuel-burning apparatus may interest 
those who charge molten metal into 
electric furnaces, but the interest at- 
taches rather to the prevention of 
skulled furnace bottoms than to a 
direct saving in electric energy. 
Heating the furnace and charge to a 
good red heat by means of oil bur- 
ners, with oil at 2% cents per gallon, 
increased the cost $1 per ton over the 
regular practice of all-electric heating. 
Keeping the furnace hot over night 
by means of either oil or electric 
energy was ‘found not to materially 
decrease maintenance costs, and it 
did increase the cost of production. 
These items above refer to power 
supply at approximately one cent per 
kilowatt hour. 

Much stress has been laid on the 
economy attaching to continuous 
operation of the electric furnace as 
compared with mere day-shift opera- 





Average number of heats per week......ccssccccesscvescnccevascevnserecses 15 
Average weight per heat, pounds... .c.cscoceccfocvsccstussnddcconvabianeess 4,600 
Average power consumption per 2,000 pounds, kilowatt hours..........6+.++. 900 
Average repair costs per 2,000 pound’, .. ccccccsccccesvbcstaucgtecdcieeebeae $2.50 
Average electrode costs per 2,000 pounds.........csceeerernceeneeeercerenes $2.50 
Average weight castings made, pounds........cs.cccecsceeeseesetecssewesees 9 
Ratio of cleaned castings, risers, etc., to charged weight, per cent............ 92-95 
Ratio of finished castings to charged weight, approx., per cent.............. 60 
The furnace lining is repaired after 35 heats. 











Probably every operator of an elec- 
tric steel furnace has at one time or 
another run off heats from charges 
composed of stove-scrap or its equi- 
valent, and little need be said of the 
reasons for or against such a pro- 
cedure. 


Cupola Metal in the Electric Furnace 


Many have suggested charging mol- 
ten cupola metal directly into the 
electric furnace for refining. In 
several such cases of which I know, 
the power consumption per ton of 
output was greater for the cupola 
metal charge than for the cold scrap 
charge; the original cost of the cupola 
metal was in the neighborhood of 
$18 per ton, as compared with $12 
per ton for the regular cold charge, 
and the cost of furnacing was like- 
wise higher for the cupola metal 
charge. The incident to 


economy 





tion. So far as costs go for the 
molten steel, it is true that continu- 
ous operation means 10 to 15 per 
cent saving over intermittent opera- 
tion. Very little has, however, been 
said regarding the relative efficiencies 
of day and night work in the other 
departments of the foundry, nor has 
it been well impressed upon the mind 
of the average investigator of electric 
steel problems that one can easily 
lose many times the 10 to 15 per cent 
saving in molten metal costs in the 
decreased efficiency of the night 
shifts on’ the molding floor, cleaning 
room, etc, 


Operates Only in the Daytime 


The furnace plant has been oper- 
ated on a one-heat-per-day basis, re- 
quiring 7 to 7% hours to turn out its 
charge from the cold furnace. Power 
consumption of furnace transformer 

(Continued on page 816b) 
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Papers on Management 


Two papers on management and the 
problems of industrial efficiency were 
included in the program of the meet- 
ing of the National Metal Trades 
Association, at Worcester, this week. 
Brief abstracts of these contributions 
are printed below. 

Prefessor Dexter S. Kimball, of 
Cornell University, presented a paper 
on the “Basic Principles of Industrial 
Organization”, which aims to make 
clear the scientific foundation which 
underlies any successful system of 
management. According to Professor 
Kimball, the most important princi- 
ples are six in number, as follows: 

1. The principle of division of la- 
bor. 

2. The principle of co-ordination 
of effort. 

3. The 
skill. 

4. The relation between the unit 
of cost and the number of parts pro- 
duced. 

5. The systematic use of recorded 
experience. 

6. The principles governing human 
relations. 

In this connection the author states 
that the application of the first five 
principles is in all cases closely tied 
up with the laws governing human re- 
lations. If these relations are not har- 
monious, the machinery cannot oper- 
ate efficiently, no matter how skill- 
fully it is arranged. 

In a former time these relations 


principle of transfer of 


were looked upon as being entirely 
personal and it was supposed that 
personality as expressed in leadership 
was the one great force in controlling 
the relations of men to each other. 
It is still true and it will always re- 
main true, that leadership is the great 
essential to the success of any enter- 
prise involving human relations, but 
even here it has been established that 
by cold scientific methods some of 
these relations can be measured. Mo- 
tion study and time study have al- 
ready demonstrated that the laws of 
bodily effort can be fairly definitely 
evaluated and the careful manager, no 
matter how great his personality, will 
do well to keep in touch with the de- 
velopments along this line. 

A paper by George D. Babcock, 
production manager of the H. H. 
Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
described the result of a system of 
scientifiC management at the Frank- 
lin automobile plant. According to 
this system, the management plans for 
and issues all orders in complete de- 
tail. The part assemblies are equal- 
ized by direct orders of the manage- 
ment, no stock chasers being em- 
ployed. The system is so arranged 
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that the prime responsibility rests 
on the management, rather than on 
the foremen. Dual responsibility is 
avoided, as a result material shortages 
are small and infrequent and part 
shortages are never serious; the em- 
ployes are better trained than for- 
merly and there is less avoidable ab- 
sence from work. It is said there 
has been a marked increase in the 
rates of pay and a marked decrease in 
the cost of the product. 


Automatic Starters 


The use of motors operating at high 
voltages frequently is desirable in 
large industrial plants, and for driving 
centrifugal pumps and _ similar ma- 
chines, 1,100 and 2,200-volt squirrel 
cage motors are used to a considerable 
extent. To make the starting of these 
motors easy and to eliminate the dan- 
ger of hand control, the Cutler-Ham- 
mer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has placed 
a new line of high tension self starters 
on the market. These can be auto- 
matically controlled when operating 
on an- open tank system by means 
of a float switch and on a closed 
or compression tank system by a gage 
or diaphragm pressure regulator. For 
remote control from one or more 
points, control stations can be em- 
ployed so that the operator need only 
push the button to start or stop the 
motor. 

These controllers are of the multiple 
solenoid type, comprising an angle iron, 
floor type, self-supporting frame, which 
carries the high tension oil-immersed 
solenoid switches and necessary relays 
controlling the motor and auto-trans- 
former circuits. The oil-immersed type 
primary and starting switches used are 
operated by single phase _ solenoids. 
All contacts are entirely enclosed 
under oil so that no live parts contain- 
ing 1,100 and 2,200 volts are exposed. 
Low voltage current is used for the 
operation of the solenoid coils. The 
capacities of the standard types of 
these self starters range from 20 to 
300 horsepower and are made for 
both 25 and 60-cycle, three-phase cir- 
cuits. 


The Smith Gas Power Co., Lexing- 
ton, O., has received an order for the 
installation of a gas producer’ plant 
at the Streator, Ill, works of the 
American Bottle Co., Chicago. The 
gas is to be used for annealing lehrs 
and glass pots. The plant will con- 
sist of one four-section producer, which 
will be the first of two to be installed, 
and it will be equipped with a tar 
extractor and gas cleaning machinery. 
The plant will operate on Illinois bi- 
tuminous coal. 
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Safety Hints 


In a magazine published for the 
benefit of its employes, the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., Detroit, recently 
printed a comprehensive list of safety 
hints prepared by A. Brain, superin- 
tendent. The admonitions are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Treat your shopmates with court- 
esy and work in harmony with them. 

2. Acquire habits of caution for 
your own protection and for that of 
your shopmates. 

3. Use general tools with care and 
return them in as good condition as 
when taken. 

4. Avoid wearing loose fitting cloth- 
ing and jewelry or gloves in the hand, 
especially around machine tools. 

5. Before throwing on power al- 
ways look the machine over carefully 
and be certain every part is in work- 
ing order. 

6. Adjustments and oiling should be 
avoided when a machine is running. 

7. Whenever possible, start a ma- 
chine by hand, to be sure all moving 
parts are free. 

8. When in doubt concerning your 
work or the operation of any ma- 
chine, ask your foreman. 

9. When operating a machine, give 
the work your undivided attention. 
It may save spoiling a job, if not 
more serious damage. 

10. When taking charge of any 
equipment, examine it carefully and 
report any breaks or defects, other- 
wise you will be held responsible. 

11. Never fool with a machine and 
avoid scuffling with shopmates during 
working hours. 

12. Do not leave material, tools or 
work lying on the floor, where anyone 
might stumble over them, nor in over- 
head trestles or platforms, where they 
might fall or be jarred off. 

13. It is extremely dangerous to set 
cutting tools in a moving machine. 

14. Do not lounge on a moving ma- 
chine and keep a respectable distance 
from all moving parts, especially gears 
and cutters. 

15.. When through work, clean the 
bench, vise or machine with brush 
and waste, and see that all small tools 
are returned and checked. 

16. Before throwing in an auto- 
matic feed, be sure the stops are set 
so that no damage will be done either 
to the work or machine by its use. 

17. Form the habit of never stand- 
ing in line with swiftly revolving 
parts, such as emery wheels, pulleys, 
etc. 

18. Practice economy in use of oil, 
waste, emery, files and other supplies, 
as careless waste of these things 
causes enormous losses in many shops. 

19. When working around a dan- 

(Continued on page 816b) 




















Shooting Concrete Into Place 


How Heavy Foundations at New Cleveland Plant of Otis Steel 









Co. Are Placed With Compressed Air 


T THE Riverside plant of the Otis 
A Steel Co., now under construction 

in Cleveland, a new method of 
mixing and placing concrete has been 
employed which is said to have effected 
a considerable saving. This method 
consists of mixing concrete by com- 
pressed air in a MacMichael pneumat- 
ic mixer and blowing it through an 8- 
inch pipe from the mixer to the forms. 
This system has been used in a num- 
ber of other places. It was formerly 
used for tunnel lining exclusively, but 
for such work as the construction of the 
heavy footings and the high piers for 
the steel company’s plant its economy 


also has been clearly demonstrated. 


mixed and placed 6,500 yards. This 
machine was of %-yard capacity. 
The mixer consists of a _ conical 
drum with an elbow at the bottom 
to which the conveyor pipe is at- 
tached, and with a hopper at the top 
which is -closed by a-door operated 
by an air piston. The cement, sand, 
stone and water are fed into the mixer 
through the hopper and the door is 
closed. The air is then turned on, 
entering the mixer at two points, 
one above the charge, and one at the 
heel of the elbow. The 80 pounds 
pressure which is used mixes the ma- 
terial and blows the mixed concrete 
out through the bottom of the cone 


ing difficult, is one of the important 
advantages of the system. 

The air required to operate the plant 
varies according to the distance from 
the mixer to the forms, the number of 
elbows in the line, etc. A convenient 
method for estimating the required 
capacity of the air plant is to assume 
1 cubic foot of free air compressed 
to 80-pound pressure for each lineal 
foot of pipe per batch of concrete. 
For general concreting work a com- 
pressor of 600 cubic feet per minute 
capacity is probably the best size, 
although a 300-cubic foot machine 
would be large enough to use with 
a \Y%-yard mixer and 300 feet of pipe. 
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FIG, 
The work on the Otis Steel Co.’s 
plant consists of some 40,000 cubic 
yards of concrete placed in heavy 


foundations and high piers, as shown 
in Fig. 1. These piers contain from 
10 to 19 cubic yards of concrete each. 
To fill them a goose-neck arrangement 
was made as shown in the illustrations. 
This was moved along on rollers be- 
tween two rows of piers and was so 
arranged that it would swing to fill 
four piers each time the pipe line was 
The pipe line extended 700 
from the at the 
During the month of 


extended. 
or 800 feet 
farthest point. 


mixer 


December, 1913, before the work was 
shut down for the winter, the machine 


1—PLACING CONCRETE BY COMPRESSED AIR AT NEW 


the forms. 
machine 
of loading. 
made in %4 and ¥%- 
yard sizes and the speed of loading 
varies between 60 120 batches 
per hour. The provision of overhead 
bins makes possible a higher rate of 
loading which would give the %-yard 
machine a capacity of 30 yards per 
hour, and the %-yard machine 60 
yards. An 8-inch pipe of No. 10 gage 
metal or an 8-inch well casing is used 
for conveying the concrete. The fa- 
cility with which the delivery pipe 
can be carried under, over or around 
obstructions which would make wheel- 


the pipe to 


of 


and through 
The output the 
pendent upon the 
The mixers are 


is de- 


speed 
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OTIS STEEL CO. PLANT 

Clogging of the pipe may occur 
when stones of too large size are 
used. It has been found that the limit 
in size for successful operation is 
about 2 inches. Where crusher-run 
stone is used with this machine, as 


it has been on three jobs, a large rock 
occasionally gets in an elbow and 
plugs it. In some cases this can be 
loosened by tapping the pipe while 
the pressure is on, but if the rock 
is too large or too tightly wedged 
it is necessary to remove the pipe and 
punch out the obstruction. No clog- 
ging occurs, however, when the proper 
size of stone is used, providing the 
machine is not operated with an air 
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pressure very much below 80 pounds. 
An air storage tank is usually placed 
close to the machine, the capacity of 
this tank being large enough to store 
sufficient air at 80 pounds pressure 
to discharge one load, which means 1 
cubic foot of space for each 6 feet 
of pipe line. . 


Size of Piers 


The Otis Steel Co. used a %-yard 
machine at Cleveland for placing the 
piers for its new plant. The piers 
range in height from 12 to 18 feet 
above the ground, and each contains 
from 10 to 19 yards of concrete. 

The machine is located under bins 
which are kept filled by clam shell 
buckets operated by locomotive cranes, 
the distribution pipe having a total 
length of 750 feet. The air is fur- 
nished by an Ingersoll-Rand motor- 
driven compressor of 600 feet per 
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FIG. 2—PNEUMATIC CONCRETE MIXER 
AND CONVEYOR 
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minute capacity and the plant is op- 
erated by eight men. 


Cost of the Work 
The following statement of cost per 


cubic yard covers one week’s run, dur- 
ing which 725 cubic yards were placed: 


Per 

, cu. yd. 

Unload’g material by locomotive crane $0.08 
Entire labor cost of mixing, conveying 

and placing 300 feet from machine. 0.27 

Cost of air, including labor and power 0.085 

ME NGOS coe ine Chad ek ease eoR) vente $0 .435 


The machines used at the plant of 
the Otis Steel Co. were furnished by 
the Concrete Mixing & Placing Co., 
123 West Madison street, Chicago. 





The first meeting of the creditors of 
the Lehigh Valley Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa., will be held at that 
city April 27. 


How Express Orders Are Handled 


USH_ orders always are more 
R or less of a problem in a 
foundry, especially in one produc- 
ing light castings in large quan- 
tities, where the number of cus- 
tomers is large and the castings 
on an individual order small, as com- 
pared with the total daily output. The 
castings being small, are hard to lo- 
cate when they are permitted to be- 
come mixed with the general run of 
work, and the result is that shipments 
are not made promptly, frequently 
only a part of the order being found 
for the first consignment, much to the 
incovenience of the customer. 

The case of a steel foundry operat- 
ing a crucible and converter shop is 
typical, and the system devised to 
overcome these troubles proved of 
great advantage in gaining the good 
will of the customers by giving prompt 
and complete shipments. 

The capacity of the foundry is about 
200 tons per month, the class of work 
being unusually light, averaging less 
than 6 pounds. The castings range in 
weight from 1/10 to 200 pounds, and 
daily shipments of over 2,500 castings, 
to 30 or 40 different customers, is a 
regular occurrence. 


The Old System 


Only foreign labor is employed, very 
few of the men being able to speak or 
understand English. The molds form- 
erly were poured off every 30 minutes 
by a separate pouring gang, the cast- 
ings having been gathered immediately 
in wheelbarrows by the floor cleaning 
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men and were dumped in a large space 
on the cleaning room floor to be sand- 
blasted by the night crew, who piled 
them indiscriminately for grinding. 
The next day the sprues were cut off 
and the castings finished on grinding 
wheels; they were then dumped near 
the annealing oven, as practically all 
castings were annealed. 

As a result, it was quite an under- 
taking to locate express orders for a 
few castings, especially if the cast 
parts became mixed with the general 
run of work and it was generally nec- 
essary for someone to follow the cast- 
ings through from start to finish, an 
expensive as well as an inconvenient 
method of insuring prompt shipments. 


The New System 


The system devised to remedy this 
is simple, simplicity being essential 
on account of the foreign labor em- 
ployed, while the cost of handling the 
orders was no greater than that of 
the ordinary run of work. 

When an express order is received, 
a molding card of a different color 
than for the regular run of work is 
filled out. When the molder receives 
the pattern and molding card, he also 
is given a square piece of red card- 
board for every mold necessary to 
complete the shipment. As the molds 
are finished and placed ready for pour- 
ing, the molder nails a piece of card- 
board to each mold where it will be 
conspicuous, but will not be destroyed 
in pouring. 

The pouring gang is instructed to 


pour all marked molds first and the 
foreman of the floor-cleaning gang im- 
pressed on his men the necessity of 
shaking-out marked molds immediate- 
ly, placing the castings in a wheel- 
barrow separate from those poured in 
unmarked molds. 


Prompt Service 


Two small spaces are marked off 
on the cleaning room floor, convenient 
to the sand blast room, and in one of 
these spaces nothing but rush cast- 
ings is permitted to be dumped. The 
castings in the marked space then are 
sand-blasted separately from the reg- 
ular run of work, and afterwards are 
placed in the other marked space by 
the sand blast operator. ‘They are next 
delivered to one grinder, who finishes 
all rush jobs, and after grinding are 
placed in a wheelbarrow and delivered 
directly to the shipping clerk. 

The men quickly caught-on to the sys- 
tem and it required little added effort 
on the part of the laborers to rush the 
castings through and to keep them 
separate from other orders. The rush 
jobs thus proceed automatically to the 
shipping clerk in unusually quick time, 
with no necessity for someone from 
the office to stand over them from 
start to finish. 

The customer who receives this kind 
of prompt service from a foundry on 
his rush orders, usually shows his ap- 
preciation by placing the large, profit- 
able orders in the same place, and 
the foundryman is always well repaid 
for his efforts along this line. 
























Heavy Losses Are Sustained 


In Sellings Disclosed at Meeting of American Pig Iron Association—Spirit of 


Hearty Co-operation Displayed—The Croxton Method Approved 


A dismal picture of present condi- 
tions in the pig iron trade, was paint- 


ed in the addresses and private ex- 
pressions of opinion given by pro- 
ducers in attendance upon the first 


general meeting of the American Pig 
Iron Association, held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, Thursday, 
April 23. According to carefully- 
compiled averages of individual fur- 
nace costs and of selling and shipping 


prices, and with fair allowances for 
each item of manufacture, it was 
shown in the reports of the officers 


that practically every ton of merchant 
pig iron now being produced north ot 
the Ohio river is being marketed at 
the makers. Some of the 
largest and most prominent producers 
declared that they never had seen in 
their of 40 such 
complete stagnation of the market as 


a loss to 


experience years, 
now exists. 

of the in- 
a convic- 


Despite the poor showing 
dustry at the present time, 
tion that current conditions 
cannot continue indefinitely. The key- 
note of the meeting was that in great- 


existed 


er co-operation and in a more mutual 


understanding of producers along 
proper and justifiable lines, could be 
found insuring 
where wide- 
spread idleness of capacity, economic 
waste and, in cases, genuine disaster, 
The effort to 


lish normal conditions of manufacture 


effective means for 


stability and = strength 


now prevail. re-estab- 
in the pig iron industry, it was main- 
tained, was calculated to serve equally 
the best interests of producers, con- 
sumers and employes. 


Large Attendance 


About 60 makers of pig iron, largely 
districts north of the Ohio 
attendance. Morning 


from 


river, were in 


and afternoon sessions were held and 


various subjects pertaining to oper- 
ating and selling practice were dis- 
cussed. Among such matters con- 
sidered, were uniform. methods for 


figuring costs and developing stand- 


ards of efficiency, uniform contracts 


of sale and similar questions. Special 


attention was given to the adoption of 
a uniform contract to be used by buy- 


ers and sellers that would eliminate 


miany differences of opinion that have 
Much 


heretofore existed. considera- 


tion was devoted to welfare work 
among blast furnace employes. ' The 


of the use of the Crox- 


continuation 





ton efficiency system in developing 
statistics was approved. 
It was decided that the general 


meetings of the association should be 
held semi-annually. 

President J. G. Butler, of the 
ciation, in his annual address, spoke 
as follows: 

“It has been my ambition for nearly 
a quarter of a century that an associa- 
tion of merchant pig iron manufactur- 
ers, national in its character, should 
be formed. Various attempts have 
been made to bring this about, but up 
to the present time all such efforts 
have failed. 

“The Bessemer Pig Iron Associa- 
tion, with which I was connected for 
a period of seventeen years, was dis- 
solved about two years ago, because 
of the fact that the furnaces compris- 
ing the association had gradually either 
been absorbed by existing steel plants 
or the companies owning the furnaces 
had built steel plants, thus making a 
market for their product. When the 
Bessemer association went out of 
existence, one of the gentlemen con- 
nected therewith, largely interested in 
the iron and steel business, said to me 
that he hoped I would succeed in 
forming an association which would 
take in the entire merchant blast fur- 
nace industry of the United States; 
and I may say that it was largely 
the result of this talk that has brought 
about the present association, whfth 
was formed in the city of New York 
on Jan. 8, 1914. 

“IT may be pardoned if I say that 
in the short time since the organiza- 
tion was formed, no similar organiza- 
tion in the country can show an equal 
record of growth, as far as member- 
ship is concerned; and I doubt 
whether any association has accomp- 
lished as much in bringing together 
an equally large percentage of those 
engaged in any one industry in as 
short a period of time. 

“From the nature of the business, 
there has existed always a great need 
for an organization of this character, 
and none has previotisly existed. To 
this last may be traced many of the 
evil conditions under which the in- 
dustry has always suffered and is still 
suffering. We have enrolled to date 
69 members, controlling 143 blast fur- 
naces. This number represents more 
than 90 per cent of the merchant blast 
furnace capacity north of the Ohio 
river. 

“While much has been gained for 
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all of us by the interchange of in- 
dividual experiences concerning the 
problems that confront the manufac- 
turer of pig iron of all grades, I 
think, all here will agree that it re- 
mained for one of our members, D. 
T. Croxton, a practical blast furnace 
man, to evolve a method whereby, 
without any one divulging the de- 
tails of his own individual business, all 
have had an opportunity to know the 
exact conditions under which the in- 
dustry was operated ia each of the 
six districts into which the country 
naturally divides itself. Too much 
cannot be said for the excellence of 
his system and the extent to which 
it is bringing us all face to face with 
the deplorable conditions under which 
we have been trying to do our bus- 
iness, confronted on the one hand with 
the great hitherto unsolved problem 
of taking care of our ore account 
when there is no market for pig iron, 
and on the other with the problem 
of how to conduct our business so 
that no loss may be sustained and the 
way pointed out for making a reason- 
able profit. 


Safeguarding Emploves 


“IT commend, for your consideration, 
this subject and shall suggest its be- 
ing discussed during our deliberations 
and if the thought meets with your 
approval, will recommend the appoint- 
ment of a committee to make a re- 
port before we adjourn as to the 
propriety of continuing to bring out 
at each session of the various districts, 
for the time being at least, the results 


‘that apparently cannot be secured in 


any other way and which are certainly 
operating to increase the knowledge 
we all have of existing conditions and 
improve our efficiency in overcoming 
the difficulties which so constantly 
confront us. 

“Another matter which—it is proper 
—should come before us at this time 
is the consideration of the great ques- 
tion of not only safe-guarding our 
employes from danger, but doing all 
in our power to render more satis- 
factory the conditions under which 
they work. This is now everywhere 
being considered desirable not only 
from a business standpoint, but it is 
a duty we owe ourselves as weil as 
those. who work for us, 


“No industry in the country more 
quickly feels the impetus of good 
business conditions, and none is so 
quickly influenced by adverse circum- 
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stances. And, while it is a subject 
that I do not desire to discuss at 
length at this time, I believe that the 
recently passed tariff was of necessity 
formulated by men who from the very 
nature of their occupation were natur- 
ally uninformed in many ways con- 
cerning the important questions passed 
upon by them, and I feel justified in 
urging you to consider the advisability 
of requesting that our national con- 
gress shall, before its adjournment, 
adopt such provisions as will lead to 
the appointment of a non-partisan 
tariff commission that shall at an 
early date give consideration not only 
to all of the more important sections 
of this measure, but especially to the 
iron and steel schedules with the pur- 
pose of not only rectifying any exist- 
ing inequalities, but that it shall put 
to rest any unjust criticisms if existing 
tariffs are found to be fair and equit- 
able. 

“As long as our tariffs are largely 
the work of political parties or 
partisan organizations, they are going 
to be an issue, and our people can 
well afford to know the exact facts, 
no matter what the expense, and in- 
sist that when these are gathered 
scientifically by men free from partisan 
bias, our national legislature shall 
listen and act in harmony with the 
recommendations made. 


Use of Uniform Contract 


“In no one respect could we dem- 
onstrate this association’s power for 
good more than by the adoption of a 
uniform form of contract to be used 
by all of our members and customers 
alike and which should contain all the 
necessary provisions to protect seller 
and buyer irrespective of grade, anal- 
ysis, time of delivery, terms of pay- 
ment, etc. There is no reason why 
one customer should not receive the 


same treatment as another, when it 


comes to the terms and conditions of 
sale. There should be no discrimina- 
tion, and while the customer may al- 
ways ask for a concession, he is in- 
variably easily satisfied if he has a 
feeling that he is being accorded the 
same treatment as others in the same 
line of business. These and other 
subjects will be brought before you 
for your consideration. I am _ con- 
fident that your deliberations will be 
productive of great good to an in- 
dustry whose prosperity is most in- 
timately entwined with that of our 
country. 

‘I do desire to urge, however, that 
in all things we be entirely frank 
with each other in every way and 
that we remember that this is an age 
of co-operation and without desire or 
intent to do other than observe all 
the laws of the land, we can easily 
and strictly within our rights, at all 
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times exchange much information con- 
cerning our costs and production, etc., 
in a way that will be mutually inter- 
esting and very helpful. 

“And we should remember always 
that in all our efforts we must not 
overlook every opportunity to in- 
crease the value of the service we are 
rendering our customers, and by do- 
ing all in our power to standardize 
and improve the quality of our ma- 
terial and prevent the consumer from 
needless loss and embarassment, we 
are only going to, in the long run, 
do ourselves a service and bring to 
this association a measure of respect 
and confidence that may be its most 
valuable asset.” 

Secretary John A. Penton, in his re- 
port, graphically sketched the present 
unfortunate condition of the merchant 
pig iron industry of the country, and 
presented figures to show the aver- 
age and aggregate loss of the furnaces 
from recent operations. 


Report of the Secretary 


It has been suggested by our pres- 
ident that it might be well for the 
secretary to submit tu the members 


of our association a brief review of 
the effort of his office during the 
months of. January, February and 
March, and that this report should 
also analyze in some measure the 
Statistics that have been gathered dur- 
ing that period. 

As is generally understood, some 
time and effort had to be devoted 
during these initial months to the 
matter of completing our organiza- 
tion, and this has happily been so far 
dgne that practically the entire indus- 
try operating north of the Ohio river 
is here represented with but few scat- 
tering exceptions. 

The meetings of the different dis- 
tricts have been uniformly well at- 
tended and a maximum measure of in- 
terest taken in all our proceedings. 
This has, of course, as we all know, 
centered mainly about the method de- 
vised by Mr. Croxton for assembling 
accurate data covering the matter of 
costs and prices on the one _ hand, 
and with reference to stocks, ship- 
ments, orders, etc., on the other. 

This system, impossible of concep- 
tion by other than some one of wide 
practical experience, possessing the 
greatest possible familiarity with all 
details of furnace operation and man- 
agement, has been thus far the main 
inspiration of the association's activ- 
ities and has brought home to each 
member a degree of knowledge con- 
cerning the situation in each particular 
district that no one anticipated. This 
has been gradually improved = and 
amended from time to time until we 
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are now able by its use to determine 
accurately many things concerning the 
dismal conditions of the industry in 
each producing district that it might 
really honestly be said had not in 
many respects been previously even 
suspected. 

While realizing his own unfortunate 
condition always, each individual 
member imagined, in a large measure, 
that his situation, for some particular 
reason or set of reasons, was peculiar 
to himself. He did not appreciate 
that during the nervous struggle he 
was making to keep himself afloat 
and his plant in operation, sometimes 
at a very great loss and with a serious 
impairment to his capital account, that 
his competitors were all doing prac- 
tically the same thing, until through 
this system, which has brought to- 
gether and consolidated into one ex- 
act set of figures the costs, selling 
prices, production, stocks on_ hand. 
ete., of all of our members all over 
the country, taken right from their 
books, we have been confronted with 
the exact truth that this great indus- 
try representing over a hundred mil- 
lion of dollars investment, giving em- 
ployment to a great many thousand 
people— in a measure the _ corner- 
stone of the iron, steel and general 
manufacturing business of the nation, 
has for some time been losing vast 
sums of its stockholders’ money. 


The Conclusions 


Grouping all of the figures gathered 
by the accountants who had charge 
of the system in each plant, into one 
unit, and taking the last month for 
which all the data have been compiled 
namely, February of this year, we find 
as follows: 

First: That the average loss per 
ton on all pig tron sold by our mem- 
bers representing for that month 
above 85 per cent of the merchant pig 
iron made north of the Ohio river, 
was $1.15 per ton. 

Second: That the total production 
of cur members during February was 
437,603 tons, which means a total loss 
on sales for February of $503,243.45. 

Third: 
of the members for that month on 


That the average loss to all 


iron shipped was exactly 95 cents per 
ton. 

Fourth: That the total iron shipped 
by all of the members during that month 
was 338,223 tons, which means a total 
loss on shipments for February of 
$321,311.85. 

Fifth: That the average loss on un- 
filled orders upon the books of all the 
members March 1, was,exactly 73 cents 
per ton. 

Sixth: That the unfilled 
amounted to 1,714,801 tons, which 
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means a loss upon the unfilled orders 
on the books of the members March 
1, of $1,251,804.73. 

There is a common illusion in the 
minds of some people in America, the 
most of whom, however, have not had 
any real experience, either as owners, 
operators or dealers in pig iron, that 
any affiliation with this industry was 
certain to be successful, but the re- 
cords of furnaces that are shut down, 
the number of receiverships that have 
been appointed, and the monetary loss 
that all are enduring have had the ef- 
fect of bringing home to us all the 
realization that a continuance of the 
conditions that have hitherto existed 
and that do now exist in the business 
world and in this industry, can only 
bring to us a period of sad disaster. 


Economies Practiced 


As an evidence of the effect of the 
severe economies practiced by those 
who have had the management of the 
furnaces owned by our members and 
as an evidence that the data submitted 
of the costs of our product can be 
more than substantiated, in this con- 
nection, the liberty is taken of sub- 
mitting for your consideration part 
three of the Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations on the Steel 
Industry, submitted by Secretary Red- 
field to President Wilson, May 6, 1913. 

By referring to page 87 and pages 
541 to 566 inclusive, it will be seen 
that this volume shows positively and 
definitely, especially in the facts sum- 
marized in the latter part, that the 
average production cost of Bessemer 
and basic iron in the entire country in 
the plants represented by this asspcia- 
tion was $14.16 per ton during the years 
1902 to 1906 inclusive. This figure did 
not at any time include selling costs 
and likewise was exclusive of profit 
upon investment, operation or inter- 
est. 

There is not a man in the room or 
a pig iron manufacturer in America 
who will not agree that the cost of 
production in 1913 and 1914 in this 
country has been at least a dollar a 
ton more than it was in 1902 to 1906, 
as the result of increased cost of la- 
bor, fuel, ore, liability insurance and 
many other items entering into our 
costs at this time, and this would 
bring our minimum cost at present to 
at least $15,000 per ton for Bessemer 
and if after that, we were to add as 
a very reasonable profit $1 a ton, the 
price at which our product should be 
sold (and a price to which no fair- 
minded consumer would object) would 
be at least an average of $16,000 per ton 
at the furnace for Bessemer iron. And 
yet the average actual selling price of 
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all iron sold by all of our members 
reporting during the month of Feb- 
ruary was $13.30 per ton, or a figure 
that was 86 cents per ton Jess than 
the average bare cost of furnace pro- 
duction according to government ex- 
perts during the years 1902 to 1906 in- 
clusive, for the grades referred to in 
that report, and when it was being 
made at a dollar per ton less than it 
is being made for now. 

As the difference in cost between 
the production of Bessemer on the one 
hand and foundry and basic iron on 
the other, is about a dollar a ton and 
the cost of production since those 
years has increased as_ indicated, 
nearly a dollar a_ ton _ likewise, 
it is not unfair in any way to 
use the government's figures of that 
date for the grades they refer to as 
applying to our own entire average 
production cost at this time. 

Taking these figures, then, of that 
period as a basis, we would find that 
the 375,392 tons of iron sold by our 
members north of the Ohio _ river 
during January, 1914, was sold for 
$321,819.12 under the government’s 
estimate of cost and exclusive of sell- 
ing charges, interest charges, etc, Add- 
ing to this 86 cents per ton loss for 
the period referred to the usual selling 
cost of 35 cents per ton, we find the 
loss of January business alone amount- 
ed to $454,224.32. 


Sacrifice of Recent Months 


These figures can be multiplied and 
extended indefinitely by using Secre- 
tary Redfield’s costs and values to 
demonstrate the tremendous sacrifice 
of raw material and capital in recent 
months and only the lack of data pre- 
vents the consideration of the figures 
showing losses upon our operation for 
a longer period and covering the prev- 
ious months. 

And now added to’ the fore-going is 
a further handicap placed upon the en- 
tire industry by a government that 
has made a special proclamation of 
its great desire to aid the American 
people and to make secure for all 
time the basis of its manufacturing in- 
terests and the prosperity of its busi- 
ness men. 

We have now confronting us one 
more hardship in the shape of the 
knowledge that foreign countries, ow- 
ing to the abolition of our tariff and 
because of their lower cost of produc- 
tion, are going to be able to ship, and 
are even right now shipping and ar- 
ranging to ship quantities of foreign 
pig iron into our country when the 
whole industry here is operating at a 
loss of millions of dollars a month. 


It would seem to be absolutely in- 











conceivable that all this can be. trve, 
but every man engaged in the iron 
and steel business in the country 
knows it is true. 


Ts it any wonder that a large per- 
centage of the biast furnaces operated 
by our members are closed down and 
more are closing? 


Is it any wonder that some of our 
members have reduced, are reducing, 
and are contemplating reducing wages 
of their employes? 

Is it any wonder that this business 
and every business in America con- 
nected with it or depending upon it is 
halting or has halted? 

If our foreign friends can afford to 
ship into America when we are selling 
at a figure that is less than the govern- 
ment’s own estimate of costs, who 
knows or who can‘tell what they are 
likely to do if the American manufac- 
turer should ever be in a position to 
sell pig iron again at a profit over the 
charges for production? 


Time only can solve the problems 
that confront us,—time and the appli- 
cation of every possible economy and 
comparison of results by manufactur- 
ers and a willingness to stand up close, 
shoulder to shoulder in defence of our 
industry, our stockholders, our trade 
and our employees and to endeavor 
by every possible means to prevent a 
continuance of the conditions that 
have placed sucha burden upon all en- 
gaged in the business. 

But out of all this some measure of 
comfort must come we must feel con- 
fident, and that the situation which 
has cast its pall over us all can con- 
tinue indefinitely no one can believe. 
That we have tried, are trying and are 
going to continue to try to do our 
very best to reduce our casts and in- 
crease our plant and operating effi- 
ciency in every conceivable way, so as 
to be able to meet conditions, is of 
course certain, and that we somehow 
or other are going to succeed must be 
sure. 

The Banquet 


President Butler presided at the 
hanquet given Thursday evening. The 
addresses at this function carried for- 
ward the general sentiment for better 
and more thorough co-operation among 
pig iron manufacturers. A. I. Findley, 
editor of The Iron Age, declared that 
some reforms in the reporting of mar- 
kets by the trade press were’ needed, 
in his judgment. Capt. H. S. Cham- 
berlain, of the Roane Iron Co., Rich- 
mond, Tenn., briefly traced the devel- 
opment of iron manufacture in the 
south, and predicted that the Birm- 
ingham district, in the future, would 
be the main southern source of com- 
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petition against northern iron, Oth- 
ers who spoke were W. A. Rogers, of 
Rogers, Brown & Co.; Leonard Peck- 
itt, of the Empire Steel & Iron Co.; 
J. C. Wicks, of the Brier Hill Steel 
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Co.; F. B. Richards, of M. A. Hanna 
& Co.; Hugh Kennedy, of the Rogers, 
Brown Iron Co.; David T. Croxton, 
of the Cleveland Furnace Co., and M. 
C. Armour, of Rogers, Brown & Co. 


Heavy Structural Mill 


Will Be Built as Result of Canadian Tariff 
Changes—Other Projects 


Toronto, April 28.—The recent changes 
in the Canadian tariff on iron and steel 
manufactures are regarded as being on 
the whole satisfactory by the large cor- 
porations engaged in the basic branch of 
the industry. While some disappoint- 
ment is felt over the refusal of the gov- 
ernment to renew the bounties of pig 
iron and steel billets, or as an alter- 
native to gfant an additional measure of 
tariff protection, the imposition of a 
duty on wire rods, hitherto admitted 
free, is considered an important change 
for the better, and likely to give a con- 
siderable stimulus to this department, 
which has been for some time in a 
languishing condition. President J. H. 
Plummer, of the Dominion Steel Cor- 
poration, recently estimated that the run- 
ning of the rod-making plants to full 
capacity, which is expected to result, 
will give employment to about 6,006 ad- 
ditional men. The clause giving the 
government power to .increase the duty 
on the heavier sizes of structural steel 
as soon as they are satisfied that the 
Canadian mills are in a position to meet 
the demand, is also welcomed as a de- 
cided advance, the first result of which 
has been to encourage the Algoma Steel 
Corporation to proceed with its plans 
for the erection of a heavy structural 
mill of large capacity. The extension 
of the drawback on the duty of bitumin- 
ous coal, so as to include other coke 
manufacturers than the proprietors of 
smelters, provided the output is con- 
sumed for metallurgical purposes, will 
have an important effect in stimulating 
the coke industry. The Hamilton By- 
Product & Coke Ovens, Ltd., has for 
some time had in contemplation the erec- 
tion of coke ovens on an extensive scale, 
but the scheme has been in abeyance 
pending the decision of the government. 
It is now announced that the establish- 
ment of a plant to cost $2,000,000 will 
be proceeded with as soon as _ possible. 

Some of the smaller manufacturers 
of finished products do not look upon 
the changes favorably. This is more 
particularly the case with the companies 
manufacturing nails and wire goods who 
have hitherto imported their raw ma- 
terial largely from Britain and the Unit- 
ed States. They will now be compelled 
to buy their wire rods from the large 
Canadian concerns, which also manufac- 


ture the finished products. This they 
contend places them at the mercy of the 
big corporations and may result in some 
of them being unable to continue in 
business. A few years since, a project 
was on foot for the merger of a num- 
ber Of the wire and nail companies, and 
the present situation may lead to the 
revival of the scheme. 

Manufacturers of the classes of agri- 
cultural implements, upon which the duty 
has been reduced by 5 per cent, includ- 
ing mowing machines, harvesters, self- 
binders and reapers, are naturally dis- 
satisfied with a change which is cal- 
culated to increase the keenness of com- 
petition with American manufacturers, 
especially in the west, but they may con- 
sole themselves with the reflection that 
in view of the strong agitation in that 
section for free agricultural implements, 
it might have been worse. In the opin- 
ion of many observers of the political 
situation, the worst is yet to come 
when the next parliament, in which the 
west will have a larger representation, 
has an opportunity to deal with the 
question. In the meantime, the position 
of the agricultural implement manufac- 
turers is too strongly established to be 
seriously affected by the present change. 


——— 


Defines Machine Tools.—A decision 
bearing upon the much-discussed 
question as to the scope of the term 
“machine tools’ has been handed 
down by the Board of United States 
General Appraisers at New York City, 
in disposing of a number of protests 
from importers as to the classification 
for duty of a wide variety of tool- 
working machines. General Appraiser 
Fisher, writing the decision of the 
board, holds that only such machines 
as are driven by other than hand 
power and that work upon metal,-em- 
ploying in their operation § cutting 
tools, are machine tools as that term 
generally has been understood. 


Robert J. Forman, proprietor of the 
Brooklyn Iron Works, which was 
founded by his father, and treasurer 
of the New York Wire Work Manu- 
facturers’ Association, died at his home 
in Brooklyn, April 20, at the age of 


62 years. 
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Makes Annual Report 


The General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., reports for the year ended 
Dec. 31 gross earnings of $11,748,327. 
an increase of $2,348,109 over last 
year. Total income was $13,057,879, 
equal to 13.2 per cent on the outstand- 
ing capital stock, an increase of $479,- 
143 over 1912, when 12.4 per cent was 
earned. Surplus after dividends 
amounted to $4,908,675, the total sur- 
plus now standing $16,393,819. The 
income account compares as follows: 

1913. Increase. 
Sales $106,477,438 $17,295,252 
Cost 96,207,833 15,133,641 
Profit 10,269,605 2,161,611 
Int., “J 1,478,722 186,498 
Total earnings 2,348,109 
Int. on debs 1,007,910 475,823 
Net income 10,740,417 1,872,286 
Oth. income 1,281,462 40,206 
Inc. of secs. 1,036,000 *1,433,349 
Total income 13,057,879 *479,143 
Dividends 8,149,204 1,936,030 
Surplus 4,908,675 *1,456,887 
Prev. surplus 12,031,144 *16,988,748 
Total surpius 16,939,819 *18,445,635 
Stock dividends *23,354,310 
Final surplus 4,908,675 


16,393,819 

* Decrease. 

C. A. Coffin, chairman of the board 
of directors of the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., remarks to 
stockholders : 

“In the year 1913 the business of 
your company exceeded in volume the 
record of any previous year. 
$111,819,142.00 
106,477,438.76 


Val. orders received 


Amount sales billed 


Net results: 
Profits from sz $ 10,269,605.45 
Income from other sources.... 3,796,184.43 


$ 14,065,789.88 

Less int. and discount on 
1,007,910.69 
8,149,204.55 
° $ 9,157,115.24 
Carried to surp. acc’t..........$ 4,908,674.64 


bent. and notes payable 


Dividends paid 


“The tendency toward an increase 
in the number of orders and a reduc- 
tion in their average value has con- 
tinued during the past year, more 
than 600,000 orders having been re- 
ceived. This feature of the business, 
together with increased competition, 
has caused an unavoidable addition to 
the expense of securing and filling 
orders. 

“The number of employes of your 
company, engaged in factories, offices 
and subsidiary companies, Dec. 31, 
1913, exceeded 65,000.” 

At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors held June 13, 1913, Mr. Coffin, 
president ot the 


having served as 


company since its organization in 
1892, was elected chairman of the 
board. E. W. Rice Jr., the senior vice 
president, whose term of service has 
been equally lengthy, and who has 
had intimate familiarity with the im- 
portant interests of the company, was 
elected to the presidency. 














Worcester Meeting Big Success 


Large Attendance at Convention of National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 


—Clayton Bill is Denounced—Business Conditions Discussed 


The twelfth annual convention of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, held at the Bancroft ho- 
tel, Worcester, April 23 and 24, was 
the largest spring meeting ever held 
by that organization. Slightly less 
than 200 delegates were on hand at 
the adiournment. The convention con- 
sisted of two open sessions, Thursday 
morning and Friday afternoon, the 
rest of the time being set aside for 
committee meetings. At the open 
sessions three papers, devoted to sub- 
jects of timely interest to machine 
tool builders were read and discussed, 
and the reports of the officers were 
submitted as usual. In addition, two 
of the committees, on grinding wheels 
and grinding wheel safeguards, and on 
the standardization of grade markings 
on grinding wheels, rendered valuable 
reports. 

The association originally had 
planned to hold this meeting in New 
York, as usual, but finally decided on 
Worcester, in order to permit mem- 
bers to take in the convention of the 
National Metal Trades Association, 
also held in Worcester last week, as 
reported in this issue of The Iron 
Trade Review. The selection of Wor- 
cester, as events proved, was a wise 
one, and a great deal of the success 
of the convention, especially in its so- 
cial features, was attributable to the 
forethought and _ hospitality of the 
Worcester members. 


Business Conditions 


In his opening address, President 
W. A. Viall, on Thursday morning, 
commented upon the present business 
situation of the country, saying that 
members should not attempt to con- 
ceal from themselves the true state 
of affairs. At the same time, he ad- 
vised them to maintain their confi- 
dence in the hope that the country 
shortly will be back in the normal 
condition. This quiet spell, he said, 
has some advantages, in that it en- 
ables machine tool manufacturers to 
appreciate what the real capacities of 
their plants and working staffs are. 

Mr. Viall expressed the opinion 
that lower tariffs without materially 
decreased cost of living, and, conse- 
quently, lower wages, will not place 
us on even competition with foreign 
manufacturers on neutral grounds, and 
that this very apparent fact should be 


impressed, as much as possible, upon 


legislators. The government, he said, 
should encourage the machine tool ex- 
port trade, doing some of the things 
for American manufacturers that for- 
eign governments do for their manu- 
facturers. Marked concessions in rail- 
road rates for export, for instance, 
are greatly needed in order to develop 
our export trade. He suggested, also, 
that members of the association em- 
ploy all possible means toward secur- 
ing the equalization of patent condi- 
tions in foreign countries, in order 
that American manufacturers may 
have as great protection abroad as we 
grant in our country to the foreigners. 

General Manager Hildreth, in his 
report, stated that he has called on 
60 manufacturers and members since 
the date of the January meeting. He 
stated that he intends to continue to 
make these visits in the future. He 
advised delegates to stop worrying 
about the inactivity of business and 
blaming it all upon the present ad- 
ministration; he urged them to keep 
up their activity. 

In the absence of Chairman G. N. 
Jeppson, of the committee on the 
standardization of grade markings on 
grinding wheels, his report was read 
by R. C. Purdy. This committee held 
a meeting on April 7 and agreed to 
recommend the adoption of uniform 
standards in grades as well as in sizes 
of grinding wheels. 

Chairman R. G. Williams, of the 
special committee appointed to con- 
sider grinding wheels and _ grinding 
wheel safeguards, also submitted a re- 
port. The committee, he said, sees 
no need of recommending changes in 
speeds, as all manufacturers, invaria- 
bly, test the wheels for given speeds 
and indicate these clearly in the data 
which accompanies the wheels. The 
report also recommended that the 
members give support, as far as pos- 
sible, to the Bremner bill, now in 
the House of Representatives, which, 
if it becomes a law, will make possi- 
ble the establishment of uniform 
standards in safety appliances, etc. ~ 

The exceedingly interesting paper 
by J. C. Spence, superintendent of the 
Norton Grinding Co., Worcester, will 
appear in an early issue of The Iron 
Trade Review. 

Charles Fair, of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., sub- 
mitted an interesting paper entitled 
“What Features of Electric Motors 
Can Be Standardized for Machine 
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Tools”. Mr. Fair was. of | the 
opinion that there should be a 
better understanding on the _ part 
of the machine manufacturer and the 
motor manufacturer of each other's 
difficulties, and he suggested methods 
of standardizing motors for machine 
tools along lines which would be most 
satisfactory to both sets of manu- 
facturers. 


R. G. Williams, safety engineer of 
the Norton Co., Worcester, read a 
paper entitled “Safety as Applied to 
Grinding Wheels”.- This paper was 
along the same lines as the one Mr. 
Williams presented before the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
some time ago, but included much ad- 
ditional data, 


Plants Visited 


During their stay the visiting dele- 
gates were extended the freedom of 
several of the most important plants 
in Worcester. These included the 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 
the North works of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., the Reed-Prentice 
Co., the Rockwood Sprinkler Co., the 
Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Co., the 
Worcester Pressed Steel Co., and the 
Osgood Bradley Car Co. In addition, 
trips were made to the Boys’ Trade 
School and the Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute. Friday noon the dele- 
gates, in a body, were taken to the 
Norton Co.’s plant and entertained at 
luncheon. The visiting ladies were 
entertained on automobile excursions 
to the Wayside Inn. at Sudbury, to 
the Girls’ Trade School and to the 
plant of the Royal Worcester Corset 
Co. 

The chief social feature, of course, 
was the “Good Fellowship Dinner”, 
held Thursday night. Besides singing, 
in which the delegates joined, the 
main entertainment was a _ minstrel 
show given by a troupe from the Nor- 
ton plant. The various members of 
this troupe portrayed prominent men 
in the machine tool trade and the dia- 
logue contained humorous shafts at 
members of the audience. 


Convention committees were as fol- 
lows: 

Resolutions Committee — Paul E. 
Thomas, Kempsmith Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee; Geo. I. Alden, Norton Grind- 
ing Co., Worcester; Chas. E. Bilton, 
Standard Mfg. Co., Bridgeport. 

Auditing Committee — J. J. Oliver 
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Bardons & Oliver, Cleveland; M. A. 
Coolidge, Fitchburg Machine Works, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; F. G. Harrison, 

Massillon Foundry & Machinery Co., 
Massillon, O. 

Press Committee—President W. A. 
Viall, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Prov- 
idence; Secretary Chas. L. Taylor, 
Taylor & Fenn Co., Hartford, and 
General Manager Chas. E. Hildreth. 


Clayton Bill Denounced 


A resolution, by Murray Shipley, 
of the Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Co., Cincinnati, denouncing the Clay- 
ton bill now pending in Congress was 
adopted. 


Year of Progress is 
Reviewed 


(Continued from page 783) 
his life’s work, and that employers 
should co-operate with the schools to 
give the pupil actual shop experience 
in the trade he desires to learn; in 
case the pupil has not selected a par- 
ticular vocation, he could be aided in 
making his choice by receiving the 
benefit of experience in a diversity of 
industries or callings. Furthermore, 
| believe such a system of education 
should by law be made compulsory 
throughout the country. Under such 
a system pre-vocational courses should 
be introduced for children whoare not 
yet old enough to goto work; second- 
ly, there should be part-time schools 
for children under 18, in the trade; 
thirdly, there should be evening vo- 
cational schools for workers who are 
busy during the day. Of course, the 
schools should not undertake to teach 
manual dexterity, as that is the bus- 
iness of the employers. The putting 
into general practice of such a scheme 
of compulsory vocational training 
would necessitate the development of 
a new type of teacher, and the pay- 
ment of higher salaries than teachers 


receive at present.” 


Should be Compulsory 

C. A. Prosser, secretary of the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, in discussing 
Mr. Geier’s remarks, concurred in his 
belief that vocational training should 
be made compulsory. “In Massachu- 
setts,” he said, “the state is willing to 
pay half the cost of operating con- 
tinuation, or part-time, schools, yet 
not 150 boys and girls in this state 
are receiving the benefit of such an 
education. The explanation is that it 
is not compulsory.” 

Mr. Prosser stated that the National 
Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
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trial Education during the past year 
has written the vocational educational 
laws for eight different common- 
wealths, and that in the near future 
it will write them for six more. He 
work of the national 
commission on industrial education, 
of which he is a member, saying that 
the commission will report to Con- 
He urged that the 


described the 


gress by June 1. 
association delegate one of its mem- 
bers to appear before the commission 
in order to make suggestions as to 
methods for furthering the cause of 
industrial education. 

At the close of the discussion, Mr. 
Geier introduced this resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, that this association co- 
operate with other associations in ad- 
vancing the cause of industrial edu- 





R. H. JEFFREY, 


Of the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., 
Councilor National Metal Trades 
Association 


cation, and that $1,000 be appropriated 
for this purpose.” 

An interesting paper was submitted 
by Louis H. Buckley, president of the 
board of trustees of the Worcester 
Trade School for Boys, who described 
the system of vocational training 
which has been in effect at this school 
since it was opened to pupils Feb. 9, 
1910. The day pupils, about 400 in 
present time, are 
patternmaker, 
carpenter, 


number at the 
taught the trades of 
machinist, cabinet . maker, 
power plant operator, draftsman, both 
mechanical and for the building trades, 
and printing, all the courses being 
four years. In addition, nearly 800 
men are in the evening classes. These 
men are employed in the local indus- 
tries and come to school in the even- 
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ing to get further practical training 
in their trades. 

The regular schedule of the schoo! 
is to send its pupils into its shops 
for a full week and the next week in- 
to its school rooms. For the-.courses, 
the boys are divided into two divis- 
ions which alternate in the shops and 
school rooms. The school also is 
open to pupils on the half-time plan; 
the half-time pupils take exactly the 
same course as the full time pupils, 


except that they work in _ outside 
shops, which pay them apprentice 
wages, to get their shop’ training. 


The school also conducts a continua- 
tion course for apprentices, who are 
given instructions on Saturday morn- 
ings from 8 to 12 o’clock. The only 
requisite for the admission of appren- 
tices to this class is that they must 
be vouched for by their employers. 
The teachers in this school vare of 
an unusual type, being known in the 
shops of the locality as leaders in 
their respective trades; hence the pu- 
pils receive a training which is unique 
in-the thoroughness of its character. 
Twenty-six boys, the first class, were 
graduated in June, 1913. They were 
immediately placed at an average 
wage of $2.25 a day, many of them in 
shops where they had worked during 


their course. 
The Fitchburg Plan 


W. B. Hunter, of Fitchburg, Mass., 
presented a description of the Fitch- 
burg plan of co-operative education. 
This is fashioned after the plan adopt- 
ed by the University of Cincinnati, 
under Prof. Herman Schneider, and 
was inaugurated six ago by 
members of the Worcester branch of 
the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion who are located in Fitchburg. 
The leader in this movement was the 
Fitchburg, 


years 


late Daniel Simonds, of 


who was actuated by an address by 


Prof. Schneider before the annual 
convention of the National Metal 
Trades Association in 1908. Conse- 


quently, Prof. Hunter’s address was 
of more than usual interest to the 
members of the association. 

The Fitchburg plan, said Prof. Hun- 
ter, provides an opportunity for learn- 
ing a trade and obtaining an educa- 
tion at the same time, by enabling the 
pupils to spend alternate weeks in 
the shops of the city and the high 
school, as apprentices in the follow- 
Machinist, patternmaking, 
molding, 

textile 


ing trades: 
saw-making, drafting, iron 

tinsmithing, piping, printing, 
and office work. The plants at which 
the shop experience is acquired are 
the Bath Grinder Co., Blake Pump & 
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Condenser Co., Brown Engine Co., C. 
H. Cowdrey Machine Works, H. M. 
Downs Printing Co., L. H. Goodnow 
Iron Foundry, Jennison Co., Fitch- 
W orks, Fitchburg 
Steam Engine Co., Grant Yarn Co. 
G. M. Parks Co., Parkhill Mfg. Co., 
Putnam Machine Works, and the Si- 


burg Machine 


monds Mfg. Co. The course is of 
four years’ duration. The first year 
the pupil spends wholly in the school. 
A trial period of two months, begin- 
ning at the end of the first school 
year, is given each candidate to see if 
he is adapted to the particular trade 
he selects, and his parents then sign 
an agreement whereby the apprentice 
promises to complete the full course, 
and the manufacturer promises to 
teach him the rudiments of the trade 
as designated in the agreement. Wages 
are_paid for shop work at the follow- 
ing rates: First year, 10 cents an 
hour; second year, 11 cents an hour; 
third year, 12%4 cents an hour; thus 
making a total of approximately $550 
for the three years of shop work. The 
object of the Fitchburg plan, said 
Prof. Hunter, is to care for the needs 
of the mechanic, and to furnish him 
with such an equipment that he is a 
bread winner on graduation. 

W. H. Van DerVoort, chairman of 
the committee on the prevention of 
industrial accidents, announced thai 
work in furthering safety and sani- 
tation has been pushed by the asso- 
ciation and its members during the 
year with very satisfactory results. 
He further stated that it is easier now 
than in times past to enlist the co- 
operation of the workmen. At this 
point, it was announced that the new 
chairman of the administrative coun- 
cil of the association would be per- 
mitted to participate with other or- 
ganizations for the purpose of co- 
operating in the safety work being 
done throughout the country. 

M. W. Alexander, of the General 
Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass., in an 
inspiring manner related his recent ef- 
forts in behalf of safety and sanitation 
work. He told of the meeting at Buf- 
falo, on March 23, of the conference 
board on safety and sanitation, made 
up of the president and one member 
each of the National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation, the American Foundrymen’s 
\ssociation, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the National Elec- 
tric Light Association and the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association. This 
hoard, he said, will hold another 
meeting in a few weeks, and it will 
endeavor to standardize safety appli- 
ances as much as possible, and that 
efforts will be made to decide on the 
“one best way” to handle all prob- 
lems that arise in safety and sanita- 
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tion work. He recommended that 
whatever is recommended by the 
board should-be received by the vari- 
ous associations as being the result of 
most careful study and scrutiny, and 
the best the board has to offer. 

Mr. Alexander said that while there 
must be one best way in which to 
handle accident prevention and acci- 
dent insuratice, there must also be a 
best way in which to handle each kind 
of an accident, for accidents are al- 
ways bound to happen, even if they 
are reduced in number, he said. To 
the end that the one best method of 
treating each kind of an accident 
might be determined, said Mr. Alex- 
ander, he called a meeting of 15 phys- 
icians on April 4, who represented 15 
large industrial plants. 

“The task I submitted to them,” 


P. O. GEIER, 


©f the Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Councilor, National Metal 
Trades Association 


continued Mr. Alexander, “was to take 
up the various accidents which occur 
in industrial plants and to decide on 
the one best way to treat each one of 
them, in order that the injured work- 
man may be restored to his health 
and working capacity as fully and as 
speedily as possible. In short, I 
wanted them to determine the rule to 
be followed for each kind of an acci- 
dent, to get the best results. It is 
said that it is impossible to get two 
doctors to agree, but the agreements 
which were reached by these physi- 
cians exceeded even my fondest ex- 
pectations. These physicians will hold 
another meeting shortly for the pur- 
pose of completing the work which 
they began in such a promising man- 
ner.” ‘ 
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Mr. Alexander declared that the 
general adoption of workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation must necessarily 
bring about the development of a sys- 
tem whereby all manufacturers will 
keep track of the physicial condition 
of their men; new men will be ex- 
amined on going to work, and old 
men will be given an examination 
periodically. While a man should not 
be rejected for physical defects, said 
Mr. Alexander, such an examination 
will make it possible to select for 
him work in which his defects will 
not lower his efficiency. The physi- 
cians alluded to above,, said Mr. Alex- 
ander, now are working in committee 
on a classification of the various kinds 
of ailments and physical defects, to- 
gether with data indicating the kind 
of work which may be done by men 
thus afflicted, without impairment of 
their usefulness, 

Mr. Alexander said it is a cause of 
gratification to see how widely the 
“Safety First” slogan has been adopted 
throughout the country. Signs bear- 
ing these words, he said, are found in 
a large percentage of the plants; in 
some of these establishments, how- 
ever, the safety work begins and ends 
with the slogan. This, perhaps, is be- 
cause the management of such estab- 
lishments have not yet discovered that 
the “Safety first” campaign is to théir 
own interest as much as to the inter- 
ests of the employes. He is advised the 
members to engage earnestly in safety 
and sanitation work at their respective 
plants, since they would find it to be 
to their advantage economically. 

“T used to appeal to the manufac- 
turersinthe name of humanity,” said 
Mr. Alexander. “Now I appeal on 
the ground that efforts to safeguard 
their workmen will be financially prof- 
itable to them. I find that brings bet- 
ter results.” 


Safety Campaign 


William H. Doolittle, safety inspec- 
tor of the National Metal Trades As- 
sociation, reported that the campaign 
which has been carried on by the as- 
sociation for the prevention of indus- 
trial accidents has been very success- 
ful, and that the number and serious- 
ness of accidents have been greatly 
reduced. During the past year, in- 
spections have been made of 334 
plants, located in 96 cities, distributed 
over 14 states and a part of Canada. 
In each case, a report covering the 
inspection has been made to the in- 
terested member, together with such 
suggestions for betterment as were 
deemed practicable and helpful, and 
at least 95 per cent of these sugges- 
tions -were favorably received and 


acted upon. Illustrated lectures have 
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been given under the auspices of the 
association in nine cities, the attend- 
ance ranging from 400 to 800. Mr. 
Doolittle stated that it is difficult to 
make comparisons in the numbers of 
accidents in various years because no 
accurate records have been kept. He 
suggested that each manufacturer keep 
a record of all accidents which occur 
at his plant and he set forth a classi- 
fication of accidents which he recom- 
mended for use in compiling such 
records. Mr. Doolittle also suggested 
methods by which employers can se- 
cure the co-operation of their em- 
ployes in extending safety appliances. 

Theodore O. Vilter, of the Vilter 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, in discussing 
Mr. Doolittle’s report, said that the 
safety work at his plant is under the 
supervision of an executive committee 
composed of the superintendent of the 
plant and the foremen of the various 
departments. The workmen in each 
department are invited to drop sug- 
gestions regarding safety appliances 
into a box provided for this purpose, 
and once a month the executive com- 
mittee meets to discuss these sugges- 
tions. On one occasion, said Mr. 
Vilter, there were 98 suggestions in 
the box, and of these 94 were acted 
upon favorably by the committee. 
This, Mr. Vilter thought, proved that 
the problem of securing the co-oper- 
ation of the men at his plant has 
been solved effectually. 

President Layman said the employes 
at his plant, the Wagner Electric Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis, are so much intereste.’ 
in the advancement of safety and sau. 
tation work that they recently sett 
him a written communication request- 
ing that the company publish a safety 
bulletin. 


Mr. Babcock’s Paper 


An exceedingly interesting paper on 
Wednesday was that of George DeA. 
Babcock, production manager of the 
H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. Mr. Babcock reserved no de- 
tails in describing the method of sci- 
entific management which he has in- 
stalled at the Franklin plant. The re- 
sults of this system were set forth by 
him, at the conclusion of his paper, 
in the following summary: Single re- 
sponsibility has brought rapid decis- 
ion; faults are few and causes are ex- 
actly determined; there is no indefi- 
niteness with respect to any element 
of effort in the plant; dates planned 
for are almost exactly met in a large 
percentage of events, while if failure 
to keep dates is imminent, all avail- 
able help can be concentrated at once 
on the weakness to make a rapid cor- 
rection; time study has been of great 
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value to ensure dates, even more than 
it has in application to working costs; 
material shortages are small and in- 
frequent; part shortages are infrequent 
and never serious; tools and machines 
in first-class condition and especially 
selected for the required task; high 
and practically constant percentage of 
preparation to operating time; em- 
ployes are much better trained and 
show less avoidable absence; prac- 
tically no peak load of effort and con- 
sequently little change in numbers of 
employes; marked increase in rates of 
earning;marked decrease in cost of 
comparative product; results account- 
ed for entirely by the management. 

Another paper devoted to the sub- 
ject of industrial education was that 
of Prof. Dexter S. Kimball, of Sib- 
ley college, Cornell university. Prof. 
Kimball explained the six basic prin- 
ciples which, he said, underlie all in- 
dustrial organization, First, there is 
the principle of division of labor, sec- 
ond, the principle of co-ordination of 
effort; third, the principle of the 
transfer of skill; fourth, the relation 
between the unit cost and the num- 
ber of parts produced; fifth, the syste- 
matic use of recorded experience; 
sixth, the principles governing human 
relations. All so-called modern effi- 
ciency systems, said Prof. Kimball, 
are based upon these principles, so far 
at least as the abstract, economics of 
production are concerned. 


Work 


Alberius H. Baldwin, chief of the 
bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, of the department of com- 
merce, Washington, said that Secre- 
tary Redfield had expected to be pres- 
ent, but found it impossible to come. 
As a message from the secretary of 
commerce, Mr. Baldwin said the for- 
mer had expressed his desire to en- 
courage as much as possible the work 
of progressive organizations, such as 
the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Baldwin said that the activities 
of the government evidently have 
seemed to manufacturers and _ busi- 
ness men to be of a restrictive and 
regulative character entirely, and _ it 
was therefore a pleasure for him to be 
associated with a branch of the gov- 
ernment that was not of such a char- 
acter. Mr. Baldwin described the 
work of the bureau of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce as being the collec- 
tion of trade information which is of 
use to American merchants and manu- 
facturers of all kinds. For news from 
abroad, he said, the bureau relies on 
the reports of consular officers who 
write the current trade history of their 
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respective localities; these men, he 
said, are of more than usual ability, 
and they report everything which 
may lead to the sale of American 
products abroad. The bureau, he said, 
has translators and an editorial staff 
which disseminates this information 
in the form of daily reports. The 
bureau plans to extend its efforts by 
establishing men in 14 foreign cities; 
it also plans to locate men in the 
large cities of this country who will 
write the local trade history. He said, 
however, that the bureau does not ap- 
pear to have the co-operation of man- 
ufacturers and that he feels as though 
he were working in a sort of vacuum. 
He asked that manufacturers manifest 
more interest in the efforts of the 
bureau. 


Some Ohio Legislation 


The remarkable paper on “Labor 
Legislation,” which was presented by 
Walter Gordon Merritt, president of 
the American Anti-Boycott Associa- 
tion, was published in THe Iron TRADE 
Review of April 23. Mr. Merritt’s pa- 
per was followed by an equally able 
address by B. B. Tuttle, who is coun- 
sel for the Cincinnati branch of the 
National Metal Trades Association. 
Mr. Tuttle confined his remarks to the 
recent changes in the constitution of 
the state of Ohio, whereby it became 
possible to put into effect laws which 
before would have been unconstitu- 
tional. He mentioned as a typical ex- 
ample the so-called “anti-screen law,” 
which forces mine operators to pay 
miners on a tonnage basis calculated 
on the weight of the coal before it has 
been screened for the market. He 
said that a mass of other legislation 
of a similar nature has been put 
through by the Ohio legislature since 
the constitution was amended. 

“T take this opportunity to tell you 
about Ohio, gentlemen, because I feel 
sure that what we are experiencing 
there you also will be called upon to 
experience in the near future, for Ohio 
has always been looked upon as a con- 
servative state, and if this is possible 
in a conservative state, I hesitate to 
think what will happen in the radical 
states. I tell you this as a warning; 
the manufacturers in Ohio could have 
prevented these amendments if they 
had realized the seriousness of the 
situation before it was too late, and 
you probably can do much to prevent 
such a condition in your states if you 
go at it earnestly. 

“T believe,” continued Mr. Tuttle, 
“that business and politics cannot be 
disassociated. As long as_ business 
men are too busy to take an interest 
in politics, and to work toward putting 
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good men in public offices, just so 
long will employers be Confronted 
with such conditions as now exist in 
Ohio.” 

In discussion of Mr. Merritt’s paper, 
Henry D. Sharpe, of the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., wanted to know 
when a strike may be considered as 
legally ended. He wanted to know, if 
the shop were operating with new 
men, while the old men were still out, 
whether the strike could be considered 
as over according to law. Mr. Mer- 
ritt replied that there was no doubt 
in his mind that when the shop is 
operating again the strike is legally 
dead, and that this view would be up- 
held by the courts in any state in 
which the law on this matter is not 
specific. 

A resolution of protest against the 
trend of recent legislation, and pro- 
testing especially against the so-called 
“Clayton” bill, now in the House of 
Representatives, was introduced Wed- 
nesday morning by Chairman Covell, 
of the resolutions committee. This 
resolution was adopted unanimously. 
\ feature which aroused a good deal 
of laughter was a suggestion by A. B. 
See, the Jersey City elevator manu- 
facturer, that there be coupled with 
this resolution a request for the im- 
mediate adjournment of congress. 


T he New O flicers 


Herbert H. Rice, of the Waverley 
Co., Indianapolis, is the new president 
of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, thus succeeding Mr. Layman. 
Ordinarily Mr. Rice, who occupied the 
office of second vice president, would 
have become first vice president, while 
L. H. Kittredge, of the Peerless Mo- 
tor Car Co., Cleveland, first vice presi- 
dent, would have been named for the 
presidency. Mr. Kittredge, however, 
declined the nomination on the ground 
that he would not have time to dis- 
charge the duties of this office. 

In presenting the report of the 
nominating committee, Chairman Jus- 
tus H. Schwacke said that Mr. Rice 
first came under the notice of the 
older members of the association at 
the Boston convention. “At that time,” 
said Mr. Schwacke, “some of us 
formed the opinion that he would one 
day be one of the leaders of this or- 
ganization and it is therefore all the 
more gratifying to name him for the 
presidency.” 

The new officers were elected unani- 
mously. In addition to Mr. Rice, they 
include: First vice president, L. H. 
Kittredge, of the Peerless Motor Car 


‘Co., Cleveland, reelected; second vice 


president, George Mesta, of the Mesta 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh; treasurer, F. 
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C. Caldwell, of H. W. Caldwell & Son 
Co., Chicago, reelected. 

The new councillors are: For the 
second district, Charles D. Whitney, 
of the Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; for the third district, H. N. 
Covell, of the Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y; for the sixth dis- 
trict, H. D. Wilson, of the Wilson- 
Snyder Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh; seventh 
district, P. O. Geier, of the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati; eighth 
district, R. H. Jeffrey, of the Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus; tenth district, F. 
F. Beall, of the Packard Motor Car 
Co., Detroit. M. H. Barker, of the 
American Tool & Machine Co., Bos- 
ton, was reelected honorary councillor. 

Mr. Rice was escorted to the chair 
by Past Presidents Sharpe and Bar- 
ker, and made a brief speech, express- 





F, F. BEALL, 


Of the Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
Councilor National Metal Trades 
Association 


ing his appreciation of the honor 
which had been done him. Following 
the induction into office of the new 
president, the convention extended to 
the retiring president a formal vote of 
thanks for his work during the past 
year. 


Trips of Inspection 


Tuesday morning was set aside for 
automobile trips to important indus- 
trial establishments in Worcester. One 
party visited the South Works of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., the 
largest plant of its kind in the coun- 
try. Here the visitors were shown 
through the plant by Supt. John F. 
Tinsley. The second party went to 
Greendale to inspect the splendid 
plants in that part of Worcester. These 
include the Norton Co., Norton Grind- 
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ing Co., Heald Machine Co., Osgood 
Bradley Car Co., and the Worcester 
Pressed Steel Co. Charles H. Nor- 
ton, J. N. Heald and A. C. Marble 
escorted this party. For the visiting 
ladies, automobile parties were ar- 
ranged by the ladies of the Worcester 
branch. These parties visited the lo- 
cal art museum, the Women’s club, 
the plant of the Worcester Corset Co., 
and were entertained at the Tatnuck 
country club. 


Loving Cup Presented 


Following meetings of the executive 
committee and the administrative 
council on Monday, the annual alumni 
dinner was held Monday evening. On 
this occasion, a loving cup was pre- 
sented to W. A. Layman, the retiring 
president. At the secretaries’ break- 
fast Tuesday morning, all the branches 
with the exception of the Boston 
branch were represented. The secre- 
taries’ breakfast was followed by a 
joint meeting of the local presidents, 
secretaries and the administrative 
council. Tuesday, the Worcester 
branch served a buffet luncheon te 
the visiting delegates, and entertained 
them in the evening with a dinner- 
dance. This was concluded with a 
grand march, led by John W. Hig- 
gins, in which all hands joined. The 
dinner-dance was featured by the ex- 
temporaneous singing of some Ger- 
man songs by Theodore O. Viltez. 
The latter invited the delegates to 
come to Milwaukee next year and 
would have said more, but the audi- 
ence, amid much laughter, drowned 
his words by singing “Sit down, you’re 
rocking the boat.” On Wednesday 
the association adopted a_ resolution 
thanking the Worcester branch for 
the splendid entertainment it had pro- 
vided. A resolution was also adopted 
expressing entire satisfaction with the 
accommodations which had been pro- 
vided by the hotel management. 


’ 


The feeling of pride which the 
members of the Worcester branch take 
in their fine city found an outlet in 
the distribution to the visiting dele- 
gates of the “Worcester Book.” This 
is a handsomely bound and illustrated 
volume of 324 pages which was pre- 
pated especially for the occasion by 
Donald Tullock, secretary of the 
Worcester branch. It contains dis- 
criptions of the important industries 
and schools in Worcester, a record of 
the inventions which have been con- 
tributed by Worcester to the indus- 
trial life of the country, and portraits 
of its prominent men, past and pres- 
ent. The book, indeed, is a credit 
to its author. 

The most notable social event of 
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the convention was the banquet which 
brought it to a close on Wednesday 
night. This was the largest banquet 
ever held by the association, 256 mem- 
bers being seated at the tables. Theo- 
dore O. Vilter rendered his famous 
imitations of musical instruments of 
various kinds, and William Lodge led 
in the singing of “The Smoke Went 
up the Chimney Just the Same.” A 
toast was drunk. to Mr. Tulloch for 
his efforts in helping to make the con- 
vention a success. At 9 o'clock, Toast- 
master Layman brought the fun to an 
end and the remainder ‘of the evening 
was spent in listening to the addresses 
of the speakers for the occasion, Prof: 
J. Lawrence Laughlin, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Dr. W. H. P. 
Faunce, president of Brown  univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Faunce, during his address, men- 
China last year, 
months. He 


tioned his visit to 


where he seven 
told about going through a steel plant 
in one of the Chinese cities, in which 
3,000 were employed, 
receiving an average daily wage equi- 
valent to 40 cents in-our money. He 
recommended that American manufac- 
China 


spent 


seme workmen 


turers who export goods to 


should bear in mind that colors have 
considerable significance in that coun- 
try. White, for instance, denotes 


mourning, while red is supposed to 


stand for good luck. He therefore 
counseled manufacturers that when 
sending goods to china, they should 


employ red labels, paint and wrappers 


as much as possible. 
Convention Committees 


convention 
Tuesday, 


The 
committees, 
was as follows: 


personnel of the 
appointed on 


George D. Babcock, H. 
H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y., chairman; Franklin’ Farrel Jr., 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Anso- 


Credentials: 


nia, Conn.; Wilson P. Hunt, Moline 
Fool Co., Moline, IIL 
Resolutions: H. L. Covell, Lidger- 


Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
M. B. McLauthlin, George 
Co., Boston; D. M. 
Wright, Henry & Wright Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; J. W. O’Leary, A. J. 
O’Leary & Son Co., Chicago; A. H. 
Bullard, Bullard Machine Tool Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Constitution: A. W. 
the Stockbridge Machine Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., chairman; A. E. Norton, 
Reed-Prentice Co., Worcester; George 
M. Hendee, Hendee Mfg. Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Auditing: Marray Shipley, Lodge 
& Shipley Machine Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, chairman; H. B. Kennedy, Hogg- 


wood 
chairman; 
T. McLauthlin 


seaman, of 
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son & Pettis Mfg. Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; George F. Stedman, Curtis 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 

Convention: Theodore O.  Vilter, 


Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, chairman; 
A. J. Milne, Canadian Allis-Chalmers, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; Paul C. DeWolf, 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence; William Lodge, Lodge & Ship- 
ley Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati; E. 


Ee. Bartlett, Boston. 


Elects New President 

The Association of American Steel 
Manufacturers held its eighteenth an- 
nual meeting at the Hotel Schenley 
in Pittsburgh, April 21. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President, P. E. Carhart, inspecting 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago; 
vice president, F. E. Abbott, inspect- 
ing engineer, Lackawanna. Steel Co., 
Buffalo; secretary-treasurer, Frank A. 
Robbins Jr., The Pennsylvania Steel 
Co., Steelton, Pa. 

The retiring president, A. A. Stev- 
enson, of the Standard Steel Works 
Co., was presented a silver centerpiece 
filled with flowers, in appreciation of 
his three years’ service as vice presi- 
dent, 1908-1911, and three subsequéni 
years as president, 1911-1914. 

Mr. Carhart, the new president, has 
connected with the association 

since its inception, and has 
during the 


engineer, 


been 
almost 
served as vice president 
past three years. The association now 
numbers 34 members. 


Will Meet on Marquette 
Range 

The Lake Superior Mining Institute 
will meet on the Marquette range 
during the week of Aug. 17. No defi- 
nite plans have been made as yet, but 
it is believed one day will be spent at 
the mines at Ishpeming and Negaunee 
and the ore docks, furnaces and power 
Marquette, and that a trip 
will be Detroit to inspect 
the automobile factories and other in- 
Committees will be 
date to make 


plants at 
made to 
dustrial plants. 
appointed at an 
arrangements. 


early 
the necessary 


Form New Association 


The Ironton-Ashland 
Association has been organized by iron 
and steel manufacturers located near 
Ironton, O., and Ashland, Ky., to 
look after the shipping interests of its 
members. T. M. Adams, president. of 
the Norton Iron Works, Inc., Ashland, 
has been elected president of the as- 
Meacham, of the 


Manufacturers’ 


sociation, and R. D. 
Union Furnace Co., Ironton, secretary 
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and treasurer. I. P. Blanton, gen- 
eral western agent for the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio railroad, with of- 
fices in Cincinnati, will act in the ca- 
pacity of traffic manager of the as- 
sociation after May 1. 


Companies identified with the new 
organization are: The Belfont Iron 
Works Co., the Kelly Nail & Iron 


Co., the Marting Iron & Steel Co., 
and the Union Furnace Co., all of 
Ironton; the Hanging Rock Iron Co., 


Hanging Rock, O., and the Norton 
Iron Works, Inc., and the Ashland 
Iron & Mining Co., of Ashland. 


Holds Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute will be held in the new 
house of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, Great George street, West- 
minster, Thursday and Friday, May 7 
The retiring president, Arthur 

into the chair 
Adolphe Greiner. 


and 8. 
Cooper, will 
the president-elect, 
The gold medal for 1914 
will be presented to Edward Riley. 
The Andrew Carnegie gold medal will 
be presented to Thomas Swenden. The 
following are the list of papers which 
reading and 


induct 


Jessemer 


are to be presented for 


discussion: 

J. O. Arnold, D. 
Bolsover: “The 
May Exist in Steel Ingots.” 

c Benedicks, Ph.D. : 
Allotropy of Iron (Behavior of 
Mixtures; Dilatation of Pure Iron).”’ 
“Recent Developments of. the 
Industry in India.” 

“The Recrystallization of De 


Met., F. R. S., and G. R. 
Forms in Which Sulphides 
“Experiments on 
Ferro-Mag 
netic 
A. Bose: 
[ron and Steel 
C. Chappell: 


formed Iron.” 


C. A. Edwards, D. Sc. and H. C. H. Car- 
penter, Ph. D.: “The Hardening of Metals, 
With Special Reference to Iron and Its Al 
loys.” 

J. N. Friend, D. Se. and C. W. Marshall: 


“Influence of Molybdenum upon the Corrod- 


ibility of Steel.” 

m2k, 
Curious 
Hardening of Steel Dies.” 

Sir Robert A. Hadfield, F. R. S., and B. 
Hopkinson, F. R. S.: “The 
Mechanical Properties of Manganese 

H. L. Heathcote, B. Sc.: “Some 
ments in Case-Hardening Practice.” 

S. A. “Failures of Heavy Boil- 
er Shell Plates.’ 

E. Humbert and A. Hethey, B. Sc.: 
duction of Steel Direct From the Ore.” 

A. McCance, B. Sc.: of Harden 
ing.” 

M. Misson: “The Colorimetric 
of Sulphur in Pig Iron and Steels by Means 
With a _ Solution of 
Hydrochloric Acid.” 
Development. of Dry 


“Note on a 
During the 


Greenwood, D. Sc.: 


Case of Decarburization 


Magnetic and 
Steels.”’ 


Improve- 


Houghton: 


“Pro- 
“Theory 
Estimation 


Impregnated 
Anhydride in 
F, Muller: “The 
Cleaning in Blast 
W. Rosenhain, D. Sc., F. 
Haughton, M. Sc.: “A New 

Etching Mild Steel.” 


of Paper 
Arsenious 


Furnace Gas Purification.” 
R. Saeed Fo Ee 


Reagent For 


F. Schuster, "D. Ing.: “Results of Talbot 
Process at Witkowitz.”’ 
The autumn meeting of the Iron 


and Steel Institute will be held in 


Paris, Sept. 18 to 23. 



































In New York, the situation in the local ma- 
chinery market shows little change from last 
week and, if anything, demand again has fallen 
There was a total absence of any 
business of importance and no new inquiries 
of size have appeared and no further action has 
been taken on lists previously reported. 
mand for second-hand machinery is not as act- 
ive as it was a week or two ago. 

In Pittsburgh, machine tool dealers report no 
Consumers continue 
to defer placing orders until the last possible 
moment, and are not buying beyond actual 
The Standard Seamless Tube Co., build- 
ing a new plant at Economy, Pa., has closed 
negotiations for five cranes and probably will 
place orders for additional equipment shortly. 
Two of the larger manufacturers of heavy roll- 
ing mill equipment are operating plants night 
and day, being fortunate in having had a large 
number of orders on their books before mill 


off a trifle. 


change in the situation. 


needs. 


operations were reduced. 


In Chicago, some signs of improvement are 
apparent, although the trade as a whole is not 
particularly stronger than has been the case 
One dealer notes a demand 


for several months. 


EASTERN STATES 


BROCTON, MASS.—Campello Machine Co. 


has been incorporated; $25,000; by John W. 
Barlow, George S. Bent, Joseph H. Borland. 

FITCHBURG, MASS.—Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, of New York, have taken over the 


of the old works 
will be razed and several brick buildings 
built in the rear, The city council has voted 
$60,000 land damages to Maxwell & 
when alterations and additions 
500 to 700 hands will be em- 


Part 
new 


Putnam Machine Co. 


Manning, 
Moore, and 
are done from 
ployed. 
WATERTOWN, 


MASS.—Bids will be re- 


ceived until May 18, by the Watertown Ar- 
senal, for furnishing during the year ended 
Tune 30, 1915, rope, bronze rod, bar iron and 
steel, nails, fuel, foundry supplies and other 


materials, Information furnished on applica- 


tion to the commanding officer, Watertown 
Arsenal. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Mafreto Ma- 
chine & Tool Co. has been incorporated with 


$25,000; by D. P. Callahan, P. 
Worcester. 

MASS.—American Model & 
incorporated; elec- 
$50,000; by 
Isaac A. Allen Jr., 
Stoner, all of Hartford. 
CONN. — The 


three-story, 


a capital of 
A, Peterson, 
WORCESTER, 
Instrument Co. has 
trical and 
Charles W. 
and 
BRIDGEPORT, 
Cable Mfg. Co. 
600 addition te 
MERIDEN, CONN.—The 
ishing Co. has been 
etc.; $10,000; by 
bur H. 
Downey, 
NEW 
Frary & 
on Main 


been 
mechanical devices; 
Sponsel, 
George J. 
Electric 
will build a $25,- 
its plant. 

Pol- 
machinery ; 
Simon Kumkumian and Wil- 
and Nicholas J. 


Automatic 
incorporated ; 


Gaines, Meriden; 
Wallingford. 

BRITAIN, CONN. — The 
Clark Co. has 
street 


Landers 
property 
Hanna Ar- 


purchased 
which the 


upon 






TIPS FOR NEW BUSINESS 


Equipment needs of the Iron and Steel works, Machine shops, 
Foundries and other Metal Working plants 


De- 


cating better conditions in varied lines. 
dealers believe April will prove the best month 
so far this year, while others have not felt the 
impetus to the same degree. 
Western Indiana has closed for part of its list 
for its new shops at Clearing, II. 
Marquette has put out a list, but dealers in this 
market are not greatly interested. The Inter- 
national Harvester Co. is said to be about to 
make a trading proposition for some second- 
hand machinery now in its hospital. 

In Cincinnati, the close of April shows that 
at least three machine tool manufacturers have 
done a good business during this month. 
American Tool Works Co., the Cincinnati Mill- 
ing Machine Co., and the Lodge & Shipley 
Machine Tool Co., have taken orders in satis- 
factory lots, and the G. A. Gray Planer Co. has 
also received several good contracts. 
jority of machine tool makers report business 






for tools from a wide range of industry, indi- 


Some 


The Chicago & 
The Pere 


The 


The ma- 


very dull, and this is augmented by the lifeless 


mory stands, It will tear down this struc- 
ture later and build on the site. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. — The Southern 
New England Power Co. has been incorpor- 
ated; power development; $100,000;- by .Ed- 
win H. McHenry, Randal] J. Everett, Fred 
J. Apple. 

BROOKLYN.—Armour Packing Co. will 
erect a seven-story 40 x 85-foot plant; esti- 
mated cost, $200,000. 

BUFFALO.—The Buffalo Copper & Brass 
Rolling Mill has increased its capital stock 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

BUFFALO.—The New York State Pneu 


matic Tool Co, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $200,000; by H. Cutting, J. D. 
Doster, W. Bender. 

LYONS, N. Y.—Lyons Men’s 
Association announces the erection of a $45,- 
000 cold storage plant here. It will be 100 
x 112 feet, with 45,000 barrel capacity. 

MORTON, N. Y.—Morton Cold Storage 
Co. has purchased a which it 
erect a $100,000 plant. 


Business 


site on will 


NEW YORK (Brooklyn). — The Franklin 
Brass Foundry Co., 102 Varick street, will 
build a 100 x 100-foot foundry. 


NEW YORK 
Uncas Mfg. Co., 1805 First avenue, 
chased a 60 x 200-foot site for a 
shop in Long Island City. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The 
Razor Co. has been organized with a 
of $25,000; by E. H. and E. G, 
J. D. Mersereau, 352 West 

NEW -YORK CITY.—C. 
68 William _ street, 
and machinery; 
Ww. 
kan, 

NEW YORK.—tThe Cor- 
poration has been incorporated to manufacture 
machinery, $300,000; by 


(Borough of Manhattan).— 
has pur- 
two-story 
Comet Safety 
capital 
Fessenden, 
Forty-sixth street. 
Conner Cowplan, 
manufacture tools 
$10,000; by 
Edwards, T. G. 


will 
incorporated at 


Randel, H. T. Dur- 
Barkman-Carson 


boilers, furnaces, etc; 


813 


condition of most of. the foundries here. 
ond-hand machinery is quiet. 
equipment and refrigerating machinery are a 
little better, but unsatisfactory. 


Sec- 
Small electrical 


F. I. Hansell, Philadelphia; G. H. B. Martin, 
S. C. Seymour, Camden, N. J. 

NEW YORK.—The Holland Holding -Co. 
will erect a 55.6 x 94.9-foot factory 
at 223 to Thirty-sixth street to 
about Judson S. Todd, presi- 


12-story 
237 West 
cost $150,000; 
dent, 
NEW 
Wheel 
leased the second 
floor of the new 
Meter Co., 32 


YORK 


Corporation, 


CITY,—tThe 
2130 
floor 


Dunlop Wire 
Broadway, hes 
and half the first 
building. of the Neptune 
Crane street, Long Island 
City, where it is now operating with about 
50 hands. It expects to make 50,000 wheels 
the first year. 

OLEAN, N. Y.—The Carley Heater Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $75,- 
000 to operate a machine shop ‘and a foun- 
dry; by F. L. Gleason, C. W. Wallis, W. 
M. Abrams Jr. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Culter Realty 
Co, has been granted permission to erect a 
plant at and Atlas streets, to 
be one-story, 49 x 70; a stack 100 feet 
high will be built. The cost will be $14,000. 

TROY, N. Y.—The Rail Joint Co. has in- 


power Euclid 


creased its capital stock from $500,000 to 
$4,000,000, 

WEST BRIGHTON, N. Y.—The Farrell 
Engineering Construction Co. has been in 


corporated with a capital of $10,060; by M. 


J. Brennan, C. V. Dandignac, M. Farrell, 
313 East Sixty-ninth street, New York City. 
BERWYN, PA. — American Bronze Co. 


will erect an addition to its plant, which wiil 
increase the capacity of the foundry 40 
per cent, and of the finishing department 
75 per cent. 

PHILADELPHIA. — Smith MHardican Co. 
has secured a building permit for a $4,000 


machine shop to be erected at 231 North 
Twenty-third street. 
PHILADELPHIA.—H. G. Fetterolf plans 








of four buildings; 


inforced concrete; weave shed, one 


and the power house, 


PITTSBURGH. 


ated with $75,000 capital 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—The Sanitary 


WILMINGTON, 


building inspector 


WASHINGTON. 


— 


WASHINGTON.- 


nnn ete ee eee 


CENTRAL STATES 


CINCINNATI, 


CINCINNATI. 


CINCINNATI. — - 


ear remy _ Nadine cinealanusasetegeseetin tame 
permpcyone pee > os Ce 


CINCINNATI.- 


CINCINNATI, 


CINCINNATI, 
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the principal steel contract being for steel 
windows, which was awarded to the Detroit 
Steel Products Co., Detroit. The same arch- 
itect is preparing plans for another addition 
for this *company, which will be 22 x 24 
feet, and which will be used as a _ solder 
building. 

CLEVELAND.—The Faeberhill Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated; machinery; $10,000; 
by John Hildebrand, R. H. Hildebrand, C. 
M. Eberling, Joseph Lustig and O. W. 
Broadwell. 

CLEVELAND, O.—The Cuyahoga Motor 
Truck Co. has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture and deal im motor trucks; $50,000; by 
Harry A. Clarke, L. A. Clarke, C. T. Bell, 
C. L. Minshail, R. H. Minshall. 

DAYTON, O.—The Edgemont Machine 
Co. has purchased two adjoining lots to 
take care of future expansions. 

DAYTON, O. — A movement has_ been 
started to build a central machine shop for 
repairing the city’s motor cars including 
those of the fire and waterworks departments. 
No equipment list has been issued. Fowler 
Smith is the city purchasing agent. 

MASSILLON, O.—The American Stamp- 
ing & Enameling Co. has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $1,000,000 to $3,500,000. 

NILES, O.—The Metal Post & Culvert Co. 
has been organized with a capital stock of 
$20,000; it will occupy its new plant in a 
short time. Ex-postmaster Thomas, president; 
E. D. Thompson, vice president. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—The Kelly  Spring- 
field: Motor Truck Co. plans to erect a 60 
x 90-foot addition to its plant to be used 
for testing and shipping purposes. 

WARREN, O.—The E, L. Iddings Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture iron and 
steel; $2,500; E. L. Iddings, R. B. Wick 
and F. W. Adams. 

COVINGTON, KY.—The  S‘ewart Iron 
Works has been incorporated; about $1,- 
000,000 capital; by R. S., R. C. and Chas. 
T. Stewart. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Bourbon Stock- 
yard Co. will erect an 80 x 160-foot concrete 
and steel office building at Johnston and 
Main streets; estimated cost, $100,000. 

PIKEVILLE, KY.—Call Machine & Sup- 
ply Co. has been incorporated; $10,000; by 
J. W. Call, James R. Call and William P. 
Call Jr. 

COLUMBUS, IND,.—The present light plant 
is supplying electricity to the limit of its 
capacity now, which necessitates purchasing 
more equipment. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Taylor-Evans Em- 
bossing Co. has been incorporated; $50,000; 
by Harry F. Taylor, A. B. Evans, C. H. 
Howland-Shearman. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Boston Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture locks; $10,- 
000; by E. E. Dougherty, U. B. Boston 
and A. K. Stauffer. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Weldum Products 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000 to manufacture welding and cutting 
machines; by E. E, Davis, Indianapolis; M. 
B. Hood, S, T. Dewees. 

INDIANAPOLIS, — Marion county com- 
missioners are about to take bids for a 
bridge over White river at West Washington 
street, in accordance with plans prepared by 
County Surveyor Paul Julian; it is expected 
the work will cost $275,000, 


SOUTH BEND. — The Engman-Matthews 
Range Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $200,000 to $300,000. The company 


manufactures stoves, ranges, furnaces and 
kindred products. The increase in capital 
stock has been made to enlarge the working 


facilities to take care of increasing business. 
SOUTH CHICAGO, IND. — Fire in the 
main building of the Preble Machine Works, 








April 30, 1914 


Sige 2 


damage of $50,000, 








CHAMPAIGN, 





CHICAGO.—The Heating Co., 105 


CHICAGO.—The 


elevators and hoisting machinery; 


Co. has been incorporated ; 


CHICAGO.—The Lott Mine 


CHICAGO. — The 





708 Wellington 


has been incorporated 








SPRINGFIELD, 





MARQUETTE, 


MUSKEEGON, 


incorporating with 











April 30, 1914 


take over the plant of the former Rodgers 
Iron Mfg. Co. 

OWOSSO, MICH.—The 
able Co., a branch of the 
Shoe & Foundry Co., will 
recently vacated by the 
Truck Co. The company 
the factory and erect additional 
$50,000 will be spent on 
and $100,000 later. 

CRANDON, 'WIS.- 
awarded 
and concrete bridges 
the Worden-Allen Co., 
$1,800 the 
Wausau, Wis. 

FOND DU 
Northwestern 
East branch river. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. — The 
Northwestern is preparing to 
freight depot here at a _ cost of 
John P. Hogan is agent. 

JEFFERSON, WIS.—The 
has taken the _ initial 
for the construction of a 
over Rock river at Main 

LACROSSE, WIS.—The 
organized several 
the drive twist 
funct Vote-Berger 
a new factory to 
$15,000 at once. 

MILWAUKEE,—The 
plans a_ $125,000 
Detroit street and 
on file with the building inspector. 


American Malle- 
American Brake 
occupy *the plant 
Reliance Motor 
expects to enlarge 
buildings ; 
improvements now 
-The county highway 
contracts for four steel 
amounting to $5,000 to 
Milwaukee, and an 
Wausau Works, 


commission 


bridge to Tron 


LAC, WIS.—The 
will build a 


Chicago & 
steel bridge across 

Chicago & 
build a new 
$50,000. 


council 
$40,000 
bridge 


common 
step to raise 
new steel 
street. 
Gund 
ago to 
patents 


LaCrosse, 


Mfg. 
take 
of the 
will erect 
$12,500 and 


Co., 
over 
de- 


months 
anchor 
Co., 
cost between 
Standard 
building to be 
Broadway ; 


Paper Co. 
erected at 
plans 


trial are 


MILWAUKEE.—Atlas Engineering Co. has 
been incorporated; $150,000; by Harrison S. 
Green, Harry E. Kjorsted, Thos. H. Sander- 


son Doerfler; Green & Bonder, Milwaukee, 


attorneys. 
MILWAUKEE. — Badger 


Heat Treating 


Co. has been incorporated; $10,000; by D. 
J. Crowley, Oscar E. Sandberg, F. H. 
Corcoran; Michael Levin, Milwaukee, §at- 
tourney. 

MILWAUKEE, — The Koehring Machine 


Co., steam power concrete machinery, awarded 


the contract for the construction of a $12,- 
000 shop. and office addition to the North- 
western Concrete Co., Milwaukee. 
MILWAUKEE,.—Logemann Bros., engin- 
eers and machinists, 218 Oregon street, are 
about to break ground for a new machine 
shop at Thirty-second and Burleigh streets, 
to be 50 x 200 feet in size, one-story, of 


steel and concrete, costing $10,000. Eugene R. 


Liebert is architect. 

MILWAUKEE,—The department of public 
works will call for bids about July 1 for the 
construction of a new drawbridge at State 
street. Bids will be received in two sche- 
dules, one for a single leaf bascule and th 


Cost, 


commissioner. 


other for a two-leaf bascule. $150,000. 
Fred G. Simmons is 
RACINE, WIS.—Preliminary 
being made by the Milwaukee 
& Traction Co. for 
age and transmission 
cine. R 3B. 
general manager. 
RACINE, WIS. 
McAvoy, sons of 
Racine, Wis., 
File Co. 
Racine, 


are 
Heat 
track- 
Ra- 
acting 


surveys 
Light, 
about six miles of 
line extensions in 
Stearns, Milwaukee, is 
and 
Anthony 
head of 
Auto 


business 


Myron, Charles 
the late 


founder 


Edward 
McAvoy, 
the 


and 

Wisconsin 

the 
$35,000 in 


Racine and Top 


Co., have incorporated 


and plan to spend $25,000 to 
building and equipping a new workshop. 
SOUTH BELOIT, WIS. City 
Co. has incorporated to do a 
foundry business; $8,000; by A. 
son, George Bitzer, Daniel 
SUPERIOR, WIS.—The | state 
normal regents has commissioned 
DeGelleke, Milwaukee, 
new fireproof normal 


$300,- 


Foun- 
gen- 
Balder- 


Line 
dry been 
eral 
Broadhurst. 

board of 
school 


Architects Van Ryn & 
to prepare 
school 


plans for a 


building to cost approximately 
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000, te replace the buildings destroyed by 
fire two weeks ago. 

WAUKESHA, WIS. — The Modern Steel 
Structural Co., Waukesha, has received a 


$50,000 contract for.the construction and in- 


stallation of an aerial swing, 200 feet high, 
on the Panama-Pacific exposition grounds 
at San Francisco. The base will be 60 feet 


high and the entire swing will be electrically 
operated. 


SUPERIOR, WIS.—The Superior Mfg. Co. 
will spend $10,000 on repairs to its cooper 
shop and dry kiln, recently damaged by fire. 


H. Veblen is 
DEXTER, 
til 8 p. 


superintendent. 
MO.—Bids 
m., May 18, by the mayor for a 10 


will be received un- 


inch deep well and pumping station, 70,000- 
gallon tower, six miles of four to eight-inch 
cast iron water pipe, 34 hydrants, and 24 
valve boxes. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—The Reliance Ma 
chine Co. is reported to be preparing to re 
build its Pleasant Hill, Mo., plant, recently 
burned, 

ST. LOUIS.—Aulogo Motor Cap Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture, sell and 
deal in automobile caps and_ accessories; 
$25,000; by James A. Cohoun. J. F. Hil- 
bert and Thomas H. Thatcher, of Ferguson, 
Mo. 

ST. LOUIS.—John T. Milliken & Co., 
manufacturing chemists, . will erect a _  four- 
story building for factory purposes, to be 


130 x 272, of reinforced concrete, with metal 


window sash and glazed terra cotta front, at 
an estimated cost of $75,000. William H 
Gruen, architect is taking bids on the gen 
eral contract. 


WEBSTER GROVES, MO.—The W. J. 


Frank Mfg. Co. has been incorporated to 
manufacture specialties made of tin, brass, 
copper or sheet metal; $15,000; by W. J. 
Frank, P. F. Frank, C, Fowlkes, Edward 


Luft and Earl F. 
DETROIT, 
until 10 a. m., 


Schaaf, Webster Groves. 
MINN.—Bids will be 
May 6, by M. J. 


auditor, for 


received 
Morrows, 
carload or more of 


county one 


metal culverts, 


SOUTHERN STATES 
MONTEREY, Va.—Bids 
May 4 
court, for 


corrugated galvanized 


will be received 


until , by Highland 
steel bridges on 


Ga oP 


noon, county cir- 
concrete 


Coleman, Rich- 


cuit two 


substructures; address 


mond, Va. 


NORFOLK, VA. Southern Metal & 


Foundry Corporation has been incorporated; 
$100,000; has purchased 3-acre site and- four 
buildings, each 3-story, 40 x 100 feet; will 
remodel buildings and install machinery to 
smelt and refine brass foundry residue, man- 
ufacture journal and engine brasses, etc.; 
Fred D. Miller, of Westminster, Md., is 
manager. 

BADIN, N. C.—Southern Aluminum Co. 
is erecting a hydro-electric plant on the 
Yadkin river one and a half miles from here, 
and an aluminum plant here. The electric 
plant will develop 120,000-horsepower to 
manufacture 15,000 to 25,000 tons of alu 
minum annually. The company is controlled 
by French capital. W. P. Marseilles, general 
manager; P. Bunet, chief engineer and vice 
president, both of Paris. 

ROCKY MOUNT, N. C.—C. H. Harris, 
town clerk, will receive bids until May 5 
for 10 miles of four to 10-in. cast iron gas 
pipe. 

GREENVILLE, _ S. C.—Greenville Iron 
Works has been incorporated; $10,000; by 
W. C. Cleveland, W. G. Sirrino, 

MACON, GA.—The J. S. Morton Lumber 
& Timber Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $200,000 and will shortly erect a 
large manufacturing plant in this city 

ANNISTON, ALA.—The Standard Foun- 
dry Co. announces that it will enlarge its 
plant one-third over its present capacity. 
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BATON ROUGE, LA.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until May 9% by police jury, F. A, 
Woods, secretary, for a steel bridge to be 


erected over Blackwater Creek, 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth. Wag- 
on Mfg, Co. has been incorporated; $150,000; 
by Marion Sansom, C. Hightower, John F. 
Shelton and J. W. Mitchell, 

SAN ANGELO, TEX.—San Angelo Ice 
& Power Co. will spend $12,000 to overhaul 
its plant and buy additional equipment. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Southern Locomo- 
tive Valve Gear Co. has been organized with 


$300,000 capital stock to manufacture the 
locomotive valve gear invented by William 
Sherman Brown. The plant will include 
modern machine shops, steel casting foun- 
dries and auxiliary departments; L. D. Ty- 


B. Murrian, first vice- 


son, president; W. 

president and general manager; E. L. Chol- 
man, second vice-president, and N. N. Boy- 
den, secretary. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Swift & Co. will 
erect a $20,000 storage house. It will be 


41 x 94 feet and two stories high of brick 
and reinforced concrete. 


WESTERN STATES 


BAYARD, NEB.—Citizens voted April 8 
for a $12,000 bond issue for water works im- 
provements. 

BUTTE CITY, MONT.—A bridge of steel 


with cement abutments will be erected over 
Big Hole river at the dam; work to commence 
about July 1, 

CUTBANK, MONT,.—The Great Northern 
railroad plans to spend $2,000,000 for improve- 


ments including 30 steel bridges on its line 
between here and Williston, N. D. 
ALAMOGORDO, N. M.—The Alamogordo 
Light & Power Co. has been incorporated; 
$25,000; by Col. W. R. Eidson, principal 
stockholder. 

CASHMERE, WASH! — Thomas | Bollman, 


city clerk, will receive bids until May 11 for 
furnishing and installing a three-stage vertical 


centrifugal pump and vertical type 35-h. p. 
motor, electrical switchboard, ete. 
OLYMPIA, WASH,.—The §Tuku Railway 


& Navigation Co. has been incorporated to 
construct a railroad from Tuku Inlet to the 
boundary of British Columbia. Wm. B. 


Herr, et al., are inecorporators, 

SPOKANE, WASH.—The Spokane Valley 
Power Co. will increase its capital stock 
from $200,000 to $2,000,000 to furnish funds 
for developing power site. H. S. Willard, 
Wellston, O., is interested, 

WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Walla Walla 


Self-Oiling Wheel & Bearing Co. has let the 
contract for a factory to J. A. McLean at 
$12,000. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—The Kilkenny 


Automatic Appliance Co. plans to erect a 
plant here for the manufacture of an auto- 
matic safety device. 


GRESHAM, ORE.—The first factory build- 
ing for the Motor Co, has been 
completed and accepted. A _ blacksmith shop 
be erected immediately. 


Seaver State 


and power house will 
P. A. McComb is president. 

BERKELEY, CAL.—The Kawneer Mfg. 
Co., of Niles, Mich., has purchased a site 
here and is erecting a 40 x 500-foot class C 
building. The company manufactures metal 
architectural 

LOS ANGELES, 


specialities. 

CAL.—The Pacific Or- 
namental Iron Works, 1942 South Main street, 
has given out the information that it will 
erect a machine shop with about 45,000 square 
machinery and appliances 
brass and 


feet of floor space; 


for turning out ornamental iron, 

bronze work will be required. 
RICHMOND, CAL.—The Grant Valve & 

Mfg. Co., incorporated with $150,000 


capital will erect a plant for the manufacture 


recently 


of valves, castings and plumbers’ supplies. 
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IRON AND STEEL PRICES 


Corrected up to Tuesday noon 


PIG IRON 
(First half delivery.) 
Bessemer, valley .....ccccccccs $14.00 
Ressemer, Pittsburgh ......... @ 14.90 
DOGet, POONER. -ciscvencteses 13.90 
Seema, “OMNUUNIR FR. csc cccvecces 14.25 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .......... 14.15 to 14.40 
Malleable, Chicago .........++. 14,25 
Malleable, Philadelphia . 15.50 to 15.75 
Malleable Buffalo ...........+- 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1X Philadelphia.......... «+ 15.25 to 15.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ..... 14.15 to 14.40 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland ...... 14.25 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton ........ 13.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago......... 14.25 
No, 2X foundry, Philadelphia... 14.75 to 15.25 
No. 2X foundry, New York..... 14.75 to 15.25 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo ...... 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 plain, Philadelphia ...... « 14.50 to 14.75 
No. 2 plain, New York......... 14.50 to 14.75 
No. 2 vlain. Buffalo ........... 13.75 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham... 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati...... 13.75 to 14.25 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ....... 14.85 to 15.85 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia - 14.75 to 15,00 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland ..... 14.85 to 15.35 
No. 2 southern, gd a 14.75 to 15.25 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis....... 14.50 to 15,00 
Virginia, 2X, Philadelphia...... 15.30 to 15.55 
Virginia, 2X, Jersey City....... 15.60 to 15.85 
Virginia 2X; New Eng., all rail. 16.20 to 16.70 
Gray forge (eastern Pa.)...... - 13.90 to 14.25 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.......... 13.65 to 13.90 
Gray forge, Birmingham....... 9.50 to 10.00 
Silveries, 5 per cent, Cleveland. 17.30 to 17.55 
Silveries, 5 per cent, Birmingham 12.50 
Silveries, 5 per cent, Chicago... 16.85 


Silveries, 8 per cent furnace.... 15.75 to ~ 00 
-00 


Standard low phos., Phila...... 
Lebanon low phos., furnace..... 17.00 nt Ls 50 

Charcoal, Lake Sup8rior, Chgo., 
es ON Ot ea owes 15.75 to 16,50 
Charcoa]. Buffalo ...........- 16.00 to 17.00 
Charcoal, Birmingham.......... 25.00 

Middlesbrough, No. 3, Phila., ex 
Se > naa tena 49d. anneubieenso un 15.00 to 15,25 

IRON ORE 

(Lower lake ports.) 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent..... $4.40 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent........ 4.15 
Old range, non-Bes., 51% per cent.... 3.60 
Mesabi, non-Bessemer, 51% per cent.. 3.40 

(Per unit Philadelphia.) 

Foreign Bess., 50 to 65 per cent...... 7 to &c 
Foreign non-Bess., 50 to 65 per cent. 7 to 8c 
COKE 
(At the ovens.) 

Connellsville furnace ............ $1.90 
Connellsville fur. contr........... 2.00 
Connellsville foundry ............ 2.40 to 2.65 
Connellsville fdy., contr.......... 2.50 to 2.75 
Wise county furnace............. 1.90 to 210 
Wise county foundry............. 2.50 to 3.10 
Pocahontas furmace ..........06. 1.90 to 2.40 
Pocahontas foundry .........se+s 2.50 to 2.75 
New River, foundry.............. 2.75 to 3. 50 
New River, furnace.............. 2.40 to 2.75 


FERRO-ALLOYS 


Ferro-manganese, Baltimore ...$38.00 to 39.00 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Pbgh. 71.00 to 73.00 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Phila. 71.00 to 73.00 


Ferro-sil., 12 to 13 per cent, Pgh. 22.90 
Ferro-sil., 11 to 12 per cent, Pgh. 21.90 
Ferro-sil., 10 to 11 per cent, Pgh. 20.90 
Ferro-sil.,9 to 10 per cent, Pgh. 19.90 
Ferro-carbon titanium, carloads, 

Pe. We eee tetacers levees 8c to 12%e 


SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 


Bes, billets, Pbgh. and Yn....$20.00 to 21.00 
Open-hearth bl., Pbgh. and Yn. 20.00 to 21.00 
Open-hearth bil., Phila......... 23.40 
Bes. sheet bars, Pbgh. and Yn. 21.00 to 22.00 
Op.-h’th sh. bars, Pbgh. & Yn. 21.00 to 22.00 
Forging billets, Phila........... 27.40 to 28.40 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh...... 25.00 to 26.00 


Wire rods, Pittsburgh.......... 26.00 to 26.50 


RAILS AND TRACK MATERIAL 


Stand. Bess., rails, Pbgh........ 1.25¢ 
Stand. open-hearth rails, Pbgh.. 1.34c 
Light rails, 8 Ibs., Pbgh. or Chi. 1,40c 
Let. rails, 12 Ibs., Pbgh. or Chgo. 1,35¢ 
Lgt. rails,16 to 20 Ib., Pbgh. or 

CO. obanees dgsenelennss 1.30c 
Let. rails, 25 to 45 Ibs., Pbgh. 

OF TOD es pic shee ccdawe'on 1.25¢ 


23.00 to 24.00 


Relaying rails, standard, Chgo.. 
. $21.50 to 22.50 
1.50c 


Relaying rails, light, Chicago.. 
Angle bars, st. sect, Pbgh., base 


Angle bars, st.. sections, Chgo. F 30 
Spikes, railroad, Pbgh......... 1.45c 
Spikes, railroad, Chgo.......... 1.55¢ 
Track bolts, Pbgh....-...es..0% 2.00c 
DIRE. COR: CMMs 6:65 0 odie cces 2.00c 


SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh... 1.15c to 1.20c 
Structural shapes, Chicago...... 1.33¢ to 1.38c 
Structural shapes, Philadelphia. 1.30c to 1.35c 
Structural shapes, New York... 1.3lc to 1.36c 
Structural shapes, San Francisco 2.00c to 2.05c 





Tank plates, Chicago.......... 1.30c to 1.35c 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.15¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia....... 1.30c to 1.35¢ 
Tank plates, New York........ 1.31c to 1.36c 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh..... 1.15¢ to 1.20c 
Rars, soft steel, Chicago....... 1.33c to 1.38¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia.... 1.30c to 1.35¢ 
Bars, soft steel, New York..... 1.3lc to 1.36c 
Hoops, carloads, Pittsburgh..... 1.25¢ to 1.30¢ 
Freight Rates, Finished Material 
From Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 pounds, 
to:— 
nes MONE 25.0 chai s stewidces o Wiss 16 cents 
IN 5 id aa a dae 05s) 40 OAS 15 cents 
_ BABE Ys oS ree Pee 18 cents 
ie ak shaw ark 9 ooo oak cre 68 11 cents 
EE SII ARE ee a Ee 14% cents 
CRI dare ok s Faw CC wee dee o 10 cents 
OST OPEL e. See 15 cents 
ist hu lke tes.) sche acens 18 cents 
Minneapolis and St. Paul...... 32 cents 
SORE =). Misty a Pup pnidoas deeb Wee 67% cents 
eo cites on saab daeeen ne eee 
PEO MINI 2-he 5 a's Sie 6 00.8 OW's, «20 30 ~=cents 
ES rr er ae 45 cents 
Pacific coast, plates and shapes 80 cents 











Hoops, less carloads, Pittsburgh. 1,35¢ 
Es, eee 1.15¢ to 1.20c 
Shafting, carloads, Pbgh., disc.. 63 to 65 
Shaft’g, less carl’ds, Pbgh., disc 58 to 60 


Ber Wet, COICRNO. 6.0 ccc ccees 1.12%c to 1.15c 
Bar iron, Philadelphia.......... 1.20c to 1.25¢ 
Bar iron, New York........... 1.25c to 1,30¢ 
Bar iron, Cleveland............ 1.20c to 1.25c 
Bar iron, Pittsburgh........... 1.30c 
Hard steel bars, Chicago....... 1.25c to 1.30c 
Smooth finish’g mchy. steel, Chi. 1.68c 


SHEETS AND TIN PLATE 


Pittsburgh ..... 1.90c to 2.00c 
No. 28 black, Chicago ........ 2.03c to 2.08c 
No. 28, tin mill, black, Pbgh... 1.85c to 1.95¢ 
No, 28, galvanized, Pbgh. . 2.90¢ to 3.00c 
No. 28, galvanized, Chgo. -+++ 3,03c¢ to 3.08c 
No. 28, cor. galv., Pbgh....... 3.00c to 3.10¢ 
No. 28, painted cor., Pbgh..... 2.10c to 2.20c 
No. 10, blue annealed, Pbgh.. 1.49¢ to 1.45¢ 
No. 10, blue annealed, Phila... 1.55c to 1.60c 
Tin plate, 100 Ib., coke, base... $3.40 


IRON AND STEEL PIPE 


No. 28, black, 


( Pittsburgh.) 

Black Galv. 

Butt-weld. 

Steel, 3% to 3 inches........ o- 60 714% 
Iron, % to 2% inches........ 70 61 
'.ap-weld 

Steel, 2% to 6 inches.......... /9 70% 

816 





BOILER TUBES 


Steel, 3% to 4% faches.....cccscsecees 71 
Ce ae | ae ee 60 
WIRE PRODUCTS 
Wire nails, jobbers, Pittsburgh... $1.60 
Wire nails, retailers, Pittsburgh... 1.65 
Plain wire, jobbers, Pittsburgh... 1,40 
Plain wire, retailers, Pittsburgh... 1.45 
Galvanized wire, jobbers, Pbgh... 1.80 
Galvanized wire, retailers, Pbgh.. 1.85 
Polished staples, Pbgh............ 1.60 
Galvanized staples, Pbgh.......... 2.00 
Barb wire, painted, jobbers, Pbgh. 1.60 
Barb wire, painted, retailers, Pbgh. 1.65 
Barb wire, galv., retailers, Pbgh. 2.05 
Barb wire, galv., jobbers, Pbgh... 2.00 


BOLTS AND NUTS 
(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius.) 


Carriage bolts, % x 6 inches, smaller and 
shorter, rolled threads, 80 and 2%; cut 
threads, 75 and 17%; larger and longer, 70 
and 15, 

Machine bolts and hot pressed nuts 4% x 4 
inches, smaller and shorter, rolled, 80 and 
7%; cut, 80 and 2%; larger and longer, 70, 
10 and 10. 

Gimlet and cone point lag or coach screws, 
80 and 20. 

Hot pressed square, blank and tapped nuts, 
$6.00 off list; hot pressed hexagon blank or 
tapped, $6.70. 

Cold pressed, C. & T. square, blank, or tap- 
ped, $3.80 off; hexagon, blank or tapped, % 
inch and larger, $6.80; “%-inch and smaller, 


$7.40. 

RIVETS 
Structural rivets, Pbgh......... 1.60c to 1.65c 
Structural rivets, Chgo......... 1.73c to 1.78c 
Ratler rivets, Pbgh.....cccccccas 1.70c to 1.75c 
mune S5etS,” CRG... sice cc csce 1.83c to 1.88¢c 

SCREWS 

(New York.) 
Lag, gimlet and cone point.. 80 and 20 
Coach, gimlet point.......... 80 
ee GO PRA ore 70 and 10 
Mch., cut thread, flat head.. 50 and 10 


Mach., cut thread, round head 50 and 10 and 10 
Mch., cut thread, fillister hd. 40 and 40 and 10 
Mch., rolled thread, flat head 


or round head........+.... 80 and 10 
et , - BONas ci cccsieees 75 and 10 and 10 
Set screws, steel, per cent ad- 

WONCO: OVeS . OR6.).. eds cese 25 
Square head cap screws..... . 70 and 10 and 10 
Hexagon head cap screws.... 70 and 10 and 10 
Fillister head cap screws..... 60 and 10 and 10 
Flat head wood screws....... 10 and 10and 5 
Round head wood screws.... 10and10and 5 

WASHERS 
(Discourts, Iron or Steel, to Jobbers, Cleve- 
land.) 
PO. ois nes dddsnshoww eid c wad Bede atte $7.25 
NEE? Tw.) < ong 86.6. Nn 0 6 SoEeeL be a eeS hs 7.00 
ics g 16 Sucls'c 3 beh 6 ORNS GAO CTEM owe 7.00 
OL ey tr By ae eee ee 7.00 
RMON" :5 Lchivy ih mak tna’ sees eeareraiat aha +.0 00 50: 7.00 
STEEL SHEET PILING 
(Pittsburgh.) 
OE DIONE bis conn dde es dak beeees 1.55¢ to_1.60c 


TWISTED REINFORCING BARS 


(Soft steel, Pittsburgh mill.) 


i Be RN i ee Cee 1,25¢ 

Ms Shin Gta: cid ile 060 Os bos 2 ese 1.30c 
PE Pe ee Ber oka, For ee Ae 1.35¢ 
eS ee ee Oe ee re ere 1.50c 
DES Sc.» sige cht kat booties 6 ERRORS 1.75¢ 




















TACKS 
(New York.) 
Discount. 
American carpet tacks....... 90 and 20 and 16 
American cut tacks.......... 90 and 20 and 10 
MativOee tOGkS Win ive ekveecsic 90 and 40 
Gian. WOME... ins oben esse cvenss 90 and 20 and 10 
Pimisheee GM so cciccioseces 70 
WIRE ROPE 
Galvanized, iron and steel...... 47% and 24% 
Sright, iron and steel.......... 55 and2% 


TRIANGLE REINFORCING MESH 


(Per 100 square feet f. 0. b. mill, car loads.) 


Wee ES A Ss i Fcc av ihine shh es bhans sae $1.00 
Wee. 4: | SOROS | nn we Se vt sie in sme . 1.12 
SE A Ear re 49 
WOO: 7, OUIVSMNNOE En ie he eetvcwee -55 
BER, Bay wi sdoek ves cucdeedin<tuunye 1.69 
Mo! 23, BepeeOee sckiic is Se kee « tee 1.88 
WO. 36, PUNE icccccveontveseceneseuurus 1.17 
IO. SE; SRINDMIONE ok ences vetenccueuecan 1.30 
No. 27, PIM wxasccccctevens) cans ener -96 
Nos 37, SUOGMNNE, bina gccckdne vce weaneae 1.07 
FEO. Gh DOE. 5 6aph wdatenevbu 06 oad:cabeae 2.49 
We. 3); MORPEIOEG. onc ee sss beseckaeees 2.76 
eG, (30; WE occicsthhecasece¥eabehnen 1.17¢ 
NG, 35; BUTVOMNNER ohio Ss Sc ceiciumes 1.30 
No. - SR SUMO | cds: ovis 0 « favkcnsde cnitieg acne 3.05 
TRG, Fos GPIOG hi centr cescsdecery nus 3.38 
ee Pree re eee 1.10 
No...43, galvanized is cvcsesieos sipeniccenc 1,23 
SPIRAL RIVETED PIPE 
(Per 100 linear feet, f. 0. b. factory.) 
SiO, BUR: oan 0.650 ominddnetevencdee $ 19.76 
SiNch, Salvanised -— 22. occrvccgecesoeses 30.74 
Sindh, DIMMS i. STR tl 33.05 
Gime, PRICMMENRE,  ncac 60-4.0:004005000%8 49.73 
BaGn, S00. SU. ccets ves se cuacsecren 43.17 
S-inch, galvanized 266 6:006 ic cedisee Sis os 65.00 
10- inch, OU sscewasions ope ecakeses® 66.42 
EP GUeN, SVRNENOE Sactccacecesueeecs 96.15 
ROE SE hans cee ncehiss taasapensn 83.75 
TEGM, DEVRAOE, noe eanse's choco ces 118.30 
ee a Gare Oe Sian Sere Pere rere 99.14 
14-inch, galvanized  .....0.cccesecseses 138.85 
PE . pccectaweticvetesedpeven 117.53 
I6d4nok, glivaniaed | i. isis. vie 166.58 
Se MO ..n 0 5 4s anes alaanee ¢eocnee 183.79 
DOTA, GPONOE”  Sice ack ccccsseeees 248.39 
S44RE 5: DUM © 6 vv. 60.0 650050 5 00s Vuamee 219.92 
Z4AMER, SUVAUIEEE . occeccinvceceswees 293.99 
SOENGE, DEO as asccevctecteae céten ee 324.81 
30-inch, galwanised .o.cicsccccacdnaeeis 430.64 


CAST IRON PIPE 


Three to 24 in., Cleveland......$22.35 to 22.80 
Four-inch, water, Chicago....... 26.50 
Six to 12 inches, Chicago....... 24.50 
Larger sizes, Chicago jitasies e< 24.00 
Six inch, water, New York . 21.25 to 22.50 
Four-inch, water, Birmingham.. 21.50 
Six inch and larger, Birmingham 19,50 
Gas pipe, $1 per ton higher than 
water, 
WAREHOUSE PRICES 

Steel bars, . Chicago.........+<. 1.65¢ 
Steel bars, Cleveland........... 1,80c 
Steel bars, Cincinnati.......... 1.70c to 1.85c¢ 
Steel bars, Philadelphia......... 1.75c to 1.80c 
Stee] bars, New York.......... 1.90c 
Tron: Dare, CERRO. ise. cedisds 1.65¢ 
Iron bars, Cleveland............ 1.75¢ 
Iron bars, Cineinnati.......... 1.65c to 1.75¢ 
Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 1.65c to 1.70c 
SOONG, CREED svc enetexieccne 2.15¢ 
Shapes and plates, Chicago..... 1.75¢ 
Shapes and plates, Cleveland. 1.90¢ 
Shapes and plates, Cincinn: ati. .. 1.80¢ to 1.90c 
Shapes and plates, Philadel; shia. 1.75¢ to 1.80c 
Shapes and plates, New York. 1.95¢ 
No. 10 blue ann. sheets, Chgo.. 1.95¢ 
No. 10 blue ann, sheets, Cleve. 2.15¢ 





IRON AND STEEL PRICES 


Corrected up to Tuesday noon 


No. 10 blue ann. sheets, Cinci.. 1.95¢ to 2.05¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Chgo...... .5S¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland. 2.60c 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati. 2.45¢ to 2.55c¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chgo...... 3.60¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland... 3.60¢ 
No, 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati.. 3.45c to 3.55c¢ 
IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 
(Net tons.) 

No. 1 railroad wrought, Chgo..$ 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought, Cleve.. 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 R. R. wght., eastern Pa.. 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought, St. L. 7.7Sto 8.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought, Cinci... 8.50 to 9.00 
No, 2 railroad wrought, Chgo.. 8.25 to 8.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought, St. L.. 7.50 to 7.75 
Arch bars and transoms, Chgo.. 12.00 to 12.50 
Arch bars and transoms, St. L. 11,00 to 11.50 
Knuckles, coup. and spr’ gs, Chgo. 9.00to 9.50 
Knuckles, coup., and sp’gs, St. L. 9.00to 9.25 
Saarune, CRICEGO oo cb .bececivs 11.50 to 12,00 
Shafting, St): ioulas. 3.5. «tian 13,00 to 13.50 
Steel car axles, Chgo........... 12.25 to 12.75 
Steel car axles, St. Louis...... 11.50 to 11.75 
Locomotive tires, Chicago...... 10.00 to 10.50 
Locomotive tires, St. Louis..... 9.00 to 9.50 
Cut forge, Chicago. ...ciisccsecs 8.00 to 8.50 
Pipes and flues, Chicago....... 6.75 to 7,25 
Pipes and flues, Cleveland...... 8.00 to 8.50 
Pipes and fiues, St. BOGE. ..0s 6.50 to 7.00 
o 1 cast, Chicato...v..+«.24 9,75 to 10.25 
No. 1 cast, Cleveland.......... 10.75 to 11.00 














Freight Rates, Coke 
Connellsville regions, per 2,000 lbs., to:— 
Baltimore .docdccocschnatevecsduves $1.80 
DUES ccvecnesvébeghctcr compensa 1.85 
CHBORTO! 3... sedan ec eedbce des seiewet 2.50 
re re ey peer ‘ 1.60 
ERUUIUNE cabo tesas (db bed ae ben seneees 2.10 
Reet. Bb Taiads G . ih cc cds cccseas 2.80 
eames BRIE SS 2: 2.50 
EOGIBVEIO” 6 se hs s 00s cbies ech hs habte 2.50 
DER RED: :| .. cnulgcts chp ot eee so nmia® 2.70 
aa: SMOUE 5 6 u's ah ba Rees hee 2.85 
PHAR RIA: * i052 Se chic sc onkcesdder 2.05 
Piste | .k\.2 6 ahednsbstwsereuse 75 
Bitemond, Ve... tases ceases 2.94 
TOME S00 i shies Ho anneematonana 1.85 
Valley farnaces .....svvivercsieress 1.20 
ee CORE FAS FST 2.00 
No. 1 cast, Cincinnati.......... 10.00 to 10.50 
No, 1. cnet St. Logid. dabsccccs 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1. busheling, Chicago...... 7.50 to 8.00 
No. 1 busheling, Cleveland..... 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 1 busheling, Cincinnati..... 6.25 to 6.75 
No. 1 busheling, St. Louis...... 7.50 to 8.00 
No. 2  busheling, Chicago...... 6.00 to 6.50 
No. 1 boiler plate, cut, Chgo... 6.50to 7.00 
No. 1 boiler plate, cut, Buffalo... 9.00to 9.50 
No. 1 boiler plate, cut, St. L.. 6.00to 6.50 
Roiler punchings, Chicago...... 9.75 to 10.25 
Cast borings, Chicago......... 4.50 to 5.00 
Cast borings, Cleveland........ 6.00 to 6.50 
Cast borings, Cincinnati........ 4.25to 4.75 
Cast borings, St. Louis......... 4.00 to 4.50 
Machine, shop turnings, Chgo.. 5.25 to 5.75 
Machine shop turnings, Cleve.. 5.50 to 6.00 
Machine shop turnings, Cinci... 4.50to 5,00 
Machine shop turnings, St. L... 4.50to 5.00 
Malleable, agricultural, Chgo... 8.50 to 9.00 
Malleabie, agricultural, St. Louis 7.25to 7.50 
Malleable, railroad, Chicago..... 9.75 ~ 10.25 
Malleable, railroad, Cincinnati... 6.50 to 7.00 
Malleable, railroad, St. Louis,, 8,00 - 8.25 
Angle bars, iron, Chgo......... 11.75 to 12.25 
Angle bars, iron, St. Louis..... 10.00 to 10.50 
Angle bars, steel, Chgo........ 8.25 to 8.75 
Angle bars, steel, St. Louis 9.00 to 9.50 
Stove plate, Chicago........... 9.25 to 9.75 
Stove plate, Cleveland.......... 8.25 to 8.75 
Stove plate, Buffalo............ 9.75 to 10.00 
Stove plate, Cincinnati.......... 7.00 to 7.50 
Stove plate, St. Louis.......... 7.50 to 8.00 
Bundled sheet, Cincinnati....... 4.75 to 5.25 
Wrought iron pil’g plates. Clev. 13.00 






8l6a 





(Gross Tons.) 


Heavy melting steel, Pbgh...... $12.00 
Heavy melting steel, Buffalo.... 16.00 taiae 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 10,00 to 10.50 
Heavy melting steel, Cleveland. 10.00 to 10.75 
Heavy melting steel, Cincinnati. 9.00to 9.50 
H’vy melting steel, eastern Pa.. 11,00 
Heavy melting steel, New York. 8.50 to 9,00 
Heavy melting steel, St. Louis. 11,00 to 11.50 
Bundled sheet, Buffalo......... 6.25to 6,50 
Grate bars, Buffalo............. 9.50 to 10,00 
No, 1 railroad wr’ght, east. Pa. 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought, Pbgh. 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 R. R. wght., New York, 11,00 to 11,50 
No. 1 R. R. wrought, Buffalo.. 11.00 to 11.50 
Shafting, New York,..s..s..+. 12,25 to 12.50 
Pipes and flues, New York..... 8.00to 8.25 
Pipes and flues, eastern Pa.. 10.25 to 10,75 
Mch. shop turnings, New York, 5.75 to 6,00 
Machine shop turnings, Buffalo. 5.50 to 6,00 
Mch. shop turnings, eastern Pa. 7.50 to 8.00 
Cast borings, New York......... 5.50to 5.75 
Cast borings, eastern Pa....... 8.00 to 8.50 
Cast borings, Buffalo..... sseees 6.00to 6.50 
Cast borings, Pittsburgh......... 8,25 8.50 
Stove plate, New York..... vee, 00am Eee 
Stove plate, Pittsburgh...... ... 9:50 to 9.75 
Stove plate, eastern Pa.......+ 875 to 925 
Grate bars, New York......... 7.25to 7.50 
Shoveling steel, Chicago........ 9.25to 9,50 
Shoveling steel, St. Louis 9.00 to 9.50 


Reroll’g rails, § ft. and ov., Pbgh. 13.50 to 14,00 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. and ov., Chgo. 11.25 to 11.75 


Reroll, rails, 5 ft. and. ov., Cleve. 11.75 to 12.25 
Rerolling rails, 5 ft. and a 

cacstamn Pa. . widths: «ee 12.25 to 12.75 
Reroll, rails, 5 ft. and ov., st L, 12.00 to 12.50 
Steel ‘rails, short, Chicago Ps 3% 10.75 to 11.25 
Steel rails, short, Cleveland..... 13.00 to 13.50 
Steel rails, short, eastern Pa... 11.00 to 11.25 
Steel rails, short, St. Louis..... 11.50 to 12.00 
Iron rails, Cleveland........... 13.59 to 14.00 
Iron rails, Cincinnati........... 10.50 to 11,00 
Iron rails, eastern Pa......... . 15.00 to 16.00 
Tae COs. SE" Rees cdot sc es 12.09 to 12.25 
Frogs, switches, guards, Chgo.. 9.75 to iy 
Frogs, switches and g’rds, St. L. 10.25 to 10.56 
Car wheels, (iron), Pittsburgh.. 12.50 to 13.00 
Car wheels. (steel) _Pittshurgh.. 13.000 13.50 
Car wheels, Chicago........... 11.50 to 12.00 
Car wheels, eastern I’a......... 12.00 to tee 
Car wheels, Buffalo............. 12.00 to + | 
Car wheels, N. J. points.....:.. 12.50 to 12.75 
Car wheels, St. Louis.......... 11,00 to 11.25 
Tron axles, Pittsburgh.......... 22.50 to 23.00 
Iron axles, Cincinnati....... -+» 19.00 to 20.00 
Iron axles, eastern Pa.......... 20.00 to 21.00 
Tron axles, Buffalo..... wits se. 21.5040 22.00 
Iron axles, Chicago........+.. 17.00 to 17.50 
Steel car axles, New York..... 13.00 to 13.25 
Steel car axles, Wuffalo......... 15.00 to 15,50 
Steel car axles, Cleveland....... 16.50 to 17.00 
Steel car axles, eastegn Pa..... 15.25 to 1$.75 
No. 1 busheling, Buffalo....... 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 2 busheling, Wuffalo....... 6.00to 6.50 
Low phosphorus steel. Rrffalo.. 15.00 to 15.50 
Low phosphorus steel, Pbhgh... 14.00 to 14.25 
Low phos. steel, eastern Pa...., 14.50 to 15.00 
Malleable R. R. Wuffalo........ 10.75 to 11.25 
No. 1 forge, eastern Pa....... 8.75 to 9.25 
No. 1 cast eastern Pa........ .. 13.00 to 13.50 
Bundled sheet, Cleveland....... 6.50 to 7.00 
Boiler plate, Cleveiand........ - 7.50to 8.00 
Mal., i Re SA ee ee 9.00 to 9.50 
Mall. iron, agricul., Cleveland... 9.00to 9.50 
Mall. iron R. R., Cleveland.... 10.50 to 11.90 
Malleable, railroad, Pittsburgh.. 10.00 to 10.25 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh......... 12,00 to 12.25 
No. 1 busheling. Pittsburzh.... 10,00 to 10.25 
Mch. shop turnings, Pbgh..... 8.00 
Bundled sheet, Pittsburgh..... 8.50to 8.75 
No. 1 heavy cast (N. J. point s) 12.00 to 12.50 


MISCELLANEOUS SHOP TOOLS 


Discount. 
Standard Glee. sos cis ccateencs aces 80 and $ 
Heavy hammers, 3 to } ek yh Pea . 80 and 10 
Heavy hammers, over 5 Ib........- 80 and $ 
Gas pliers, 7-inch, per dozen...... $2.00 
Gas pliers, 12- inch, per dozen...... 3.50 
Cold chisels, per pound a peebebeews ¢ - 13c.to 1S¢ 
Wrenches, Alligator, discount..... 75 and 80 
Wrenches, drop forged S......... 5@and10 
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816b THE IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


Exceptional Service! 


With a daily capacity of twenty tons; with equipment 
modern in every feature; with a location ideal for shipping 
urposes, we are prepared to make castings of any size up to 
5 tons, giving you eaceptional service. 


GREY IRON and SEMI STEEL 


CASTINGS 


No matter how difficult your requirements may be, we 
guarantee you service and satisfaction. 


Let us figure on your nezt specifications. 


The Columbus Machine & Tool Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 











Woodmansee & Davidson, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 
All Kinds of Power Plants 


SPECIALISTS in the Industrial Application 
of PRODUCER GAS 


MILWAUKEE, Wells Bldg. CHICAGO, Ist National Bank 











Gray Iron 


CASTINGS 


UP TO 10 TONS 


Our facilities are EXCEPTIONAL—a FOUNDRY 
160 x 80 ft.; a GENERAL MACHINE SHOP 
400 x 80 ft., in which we can turn out work up 
to 16 ft. in dia.; and a large PATTERN SHOP 


complete in every detail. 


The Adamson Machine Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Chilled Castings 


Intricate Molding of all Descriptions. 


Our foundry is strictly up-to-date in every 
respect, with a capacity of 25 tons daily. 


We also make castings of 


Gray Iron and Semi-Steel 


“Phoenix Service’ is a guarantee of quality and satisfaction. 
Let us figure on your next specifications. 


Write us today. 


PHOENIX MANUFACTURING CO. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
WORKS ON NORTH SIDE 























TISCO wes 
STEEL CASTINGS 
FOR SEVERE SERVICE 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 


High Bridge, New Jersey 
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Electric Steel Castings 
(Continued from page 799) 


primary terminals has, in that case, averaged 1,050 kilo- 
watt hours per 2,000 pounds steel in the ladle. 

The furnace has been operated also on a two-heat-per- 
day and three-heat-per-day basis, when business condi- 
tions warranted. The second and third heats, having the 
advantage of being started off in a hot furnace, are 
finished in 4% hours, at a current consumption of 630 to 
640 kilowatt hours per ton. Even with the three heats 
per day, no steel is poured outside of the regular day 
shift. Two men start the furnace shortly after midnight, 
and steel is poured at 7:15 a. m., 11:45 a. m., and at 
4:30 p. m. The uncertainties attaching to pouring on 
schedule time are not as great as they are with either 
open-hearth or crucible furnaces. 

Much has been written, especially by electrochemis‘s 
familiar with direct-current electrolytic apparatus, regard- 
ing the undesirable character of the loads taken by are 
furnaces. It may, therefore, be well to state that the 
load curve for the furnace here considered is smoother 
and of higher power-factor than the load of similar 
magnitude used in the shops of the Treadwell company, 
where the products of the steel and iron foundries are 


machined. 





Safety Hints 
(Continued from page 800) 


gerous machine, be sure good footing is provided and 
never remove guards or safety devices, unless absolutely 
Necessary in order to do the work. 

20. Never leave waste or rags where they might ignite 
or cause fire. 

21. Grind off overlapping edges of chisels, drifts, 
punches, set hammers, etc. 

22. Never pound or hammer a file. 

23. Form careful habits and cultivate a thoughtful and 
deliberate frame of mind when about your work. 

24. An orderly exit of employes at noon and end of 
the day is important, especially when it is necessary to 
descend staircases. 

25. The wearing of long coats by workmen will be 
discouraged. Aprons not ragged and fastened with strings 
that will not break easily under strain are better. 

26. Never attempt to stop a machine by grabbing the 
Lelt. 

27. When replacing a belt, stop a machine dead or 
reduce speed less than one-half. 

28. In replacing belts, adjust them on the driven pulley 
first. 

29. When handling a belt between two overhead pul- 
leys, never place the ladder between the shafts nor rest it 
against a revolving shaft. 

30. Do not be ashamed to shift belts with a stick 
instead of the hand, and for overhead work, always use 
a stick reaching nearly to the floor. 

31. If you will shift a belt by hand, use the palm with 
thumb and fingers extended and look out for metal 
splicings. 

32. Do not remove or tighten oiler nut by the power 
of the machine or without oiler being touched at outer 
end. 

33. Do not wipe chips from revolving cutter with the 
fingers on a steel scale. Use a brush on the off side 
and with care. 

34. Never reach across the revolving oiler to regulate 
the oil feed. 

35. Be sure stops are set and that everything will run 
clear during the entire cut before throwing in feeds. 
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37. Shut off power before throwing in back gears. 

38. It is dangerous to wear finger rings while at work, 
especially those engaged in handling boxes, working on 
drill presses and milling machines. 

39. Do not step on or off the elevator while it is in 
motion. 

40. Don’t obstruct fire doors. 

41. Don’t pour gasoline into the cuspidors. 

42. Don’t put rags, waste, paper or wood on the heat- 
ing system. 

43. Be careful about lighted and unlighted matches. 

44. Hang up oil-soaked clothing so that air will get 
to them. 

45. Don't clean machinery with gasoline. 

46. Don’t play with fire-fighting apparatus. 

47. Put all oil-soaked rags in waste can. 
right place for them. 

48. Have at least the courtesy not to during 
gymnastic exhibitions in the gym. It’s bad practice. 

49. Do not attach fans to the spindles of dull presses, 
milling machines or other tools. 

50. An efficient workman thinks 
you efficient? 


That's the 


smoke 


before he acts. Aré 





Development of Turbines 


At the Pitts- 


Elec- 


fourth regular monthly meeting of the 
burgh section of the Association of Iron and Steel 
held April 4, an illustrated talk on 
“High, Low and Mixed Turbines” 
by Francis Hodgkinson, of the 
Machine Co. 


trical Engineers, 


Pressure given 


chief engineer 


was 
Westing- 
house 
The theoretical merit and development of the different 
types of was gone into thoroughly, Mr. Hodg- 
kinson. using lantern slides and blackboard to make his 
The development of the turbine was inter- 
from the 2,000-kilowatt capacity tur- 
30,000-kilowatt sizes of today. The 
from 18 pounds to 12 


turbines 


points clear. 
described 
1900 to the 
reduction of steam 
and of investment charges from $120 to $60 per 


estingly 
bines of 
consumption 
pounds, 


kilowatt were pointed out. 

The early uses of the regenerator in connection wth 
low pressure turbines was touched upon, and it was 
related that when regenerators were first used, a period 


minutes strived for. The present-day 
install regenerative capacity for 30 to 40 

In places where conditions are favorable, 
blow off 


of several was 
practice is to 
second periods. 
into 


allowing the boilers to 


the low pressure system instead of through safety 


the possibility of 
valves, 
was suggested, the protective features of the safety valve 
being maintained in addition. 

Mr. Hodgkinson brought out that turbine blading trou- 
bles are not caused by collision or rubbing of the blades, 
but rather by vibration from the current, and 
that the more substantial the blading is made, the more 


disastrous will be the from collision or rubbing. 


steam 


effects 





A recent report of the United States Geoiogical Survey 
shows that there are gas wells with production as high 
Fort Smith, Ark., and 


smaller production in 


as 4,250,000 cubic feet a day near 
that there are other wells with 
neighboring area, near Mansfield, Ark., and Poteau, Okla. 
anticlines and synclines of this region are 
exposures of the 
finding of the gas in the crests of the anticlines 


The geologic 


easily recognized from surface rocks, 
and the 
indicates that they control, in large measure at least, the 
accumulations. Oil has not 
but areas of similar structure farther 


oil-bearing. 


been 


locations of the gas 
found in these fields, 
locally 


west are 
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36. Never leave a machine with the automatic feed on. 










STEEL PLATE 
CONSTRUCTION 


Riveteda andWelded Tanks 


every descripti: 
ACME BOILER oe ie Dover, 0. 























Intelligent — Satisfactory 
Copy Service 


February321, 1914 
The Iron Trade Review 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
I enclose herewith O. K'd the sugges- 
tion sent with your letter of the 13th. 
I wish to compliment you on the class 
q copy you are turning out for us. It is 
ne. 


If all publications in which we are 
advertising would turn oul as good copy as 
you do, not only we, but all advertisers 
would be better off. 

If at any time a prospective advertiser 
should want to know something about your 
service in handling the copy, just tell them 
to send me a line, and I will give them my 
views of your copy. 


Under separate cover | am sending 
you two cuts which you will use in several 
one page ads on our Shears. 


If your page stuff is as good as the 
quarter page you have gotten up for me in 
the past, I will expect to have something 
pretty fine. 


Yours respectfully, 


JOHN R. POYSER, 
Advertising Manager for 


The Canton Foundry & Machine Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


The above letter indicates the kind of Copy Service 
Co-Operation THE IRON TRADE REVIEW gives 
its advertisers through its efficient Service Depart- 
ment maintained for the free use of advertisers. 
Want to know more about it ? 


Advertising Department 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Opportunities | | 


Men Wanted 
Minimum, 50 words, $1.00. Each ad- 
ditional word, 2c. All capitals, 50 words, 
$1.50. Each additional word, 3c. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


Position Wanted 
Minimum, 25 words, 50c. Each addi- 
tional word, 2c. All capitals, 25 words, 
75c. Each additional word, 3c. 








Men Wanted 








Positions Wanted 











ENGINEERS, SUPERINTENDENTS, 
foremen. Designers and Executive Office Men 
wanted; also cost accountants and experienced 
engineering salesmen. State fully experience 
in first letter. The Engineering Agency, Inc., 
20th year, Chicago. 





HEATER WANTED—MAN THOROUGH- 
ly familiar with the heating of large sizes of 
wrought iron suitable for chain. State expe- 
rience and wages expected. Address Box 129, 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland. 





WANTED:—AN UP-TO-DATE CLERK 
for blast furnace office; experienced in above 
line and used to handling typewriter, An- 
swer giving references to Box 137, THE 


IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 





WANTED BY COMPANY OPERATING 
two merchant blast furnaces, master mechanic 
of wide blast furnace experience especially as 
experience, references, 





to steam. State age, 

salary desired and when prepared to make 
engagement. Address Box 144, THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 

WANTED AT ONCE. — DESIGNING 
draftsman, experienced in crane and_ hoisting 
machinery. Also | first-class structural steel 


State experience, age, whether mar- 
references, salary expected and 
Good opportunity for 


designer. 
ried or single, 


how soon can report. 

right men, Excellent location. Middle west. 
Address Rox 148, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 





WANTED—STEEL FOUNDRY FORE- 


for converter foundry in northern Ohio 


man 
producing 75 tons high quality small steel 
castings per month. Both green and dry 


molder, 


sand. Applicant must be practical 

temperate and industrious and have ability 
to produce highest grade castings. Open 
shop and no labor trouble. State age, expe- 
rience and salary expected. Address Box 
149, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleve- 


land, O, 





IF ACTUALLY QUALIFIED FOR EX- 
ecutive, technical, professional, or administrat- 
ive position between $2,500 and $12,000; com- 
municate confidentially with undersigned coun- 
sel. Give name and address only for prelim- 


inary details; strictest privacy and safety as- 
sured. R, W. Bixby, Lock Box 134-C5, Buf- 
falo. 





THE BEST WAY TO GET A GOOD PO- 
sition in drafting or engineering is to file an 
application direct with some of our clients 
who are depending on us to get competent 
and experienced applicants for their vacant 
positions. Send stamp for blank and list of 
vacant positions. The Cleveland Engineering 
Agency Co., Rose building, Cleveland, O. 





EMPLOYERS DESIRING TO INCREASE 
efficiency in office, shop or factory, will be 
able to make known this fact to better ad- 
in THE 
than through any 


vantage by placing a classified ad 
IRON TRADE REVIEW 
other means, 


COST ACCOUNTANT.—TAKE CHARGE 
of time-keeping, labor distribution, inventories, 
material costs, proper distribution of over- 
head, records of efficiency, show leaks and 
wastes, obtain accurate costs. Address Box 
134, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleve- 
land, O. 





AS FOREMAN OF PATTERN SHOP. 
Over 12 years as foreman employing from 20 
to 100 men. Broad experience with molding 
machines, gas and oil engines, and electrical 
machinery. Address Box 987, THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


WANTED: — POSITION AS SUPERIN- 
tendent or foreman by a thoroughly practical 
and capable man of 20 years experience in 
erecting iron stairways, railings, store fronts, 
and general ornamental iron work. Address 
Box 108, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O. 








POSITION WANTED—BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL MILL, MASTER MECHAN- 
IC WILL BE OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT 
MAY 1, WIDE EXPERIENCE WITH 
STEAM AND ELECTRIC POWER EQUIP- 
MENTS, CONSTRUCTION AND OPERA- 
TION. ADDRESS BOX 132, THE IRON 
TRADF. REVIEW, CLEVELAND, O. 





POSITION AS FOREMAN PATTERN 
maker; sixteen years’ experience; over seven 
years as jobbing shop foreman. If you are 
looking for a hustler with ability, I invite 
correspondence. Address Box 140, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, Ohio. 


EXECUTIVE, METALLURGICAL OR 
operating position with furnace and_ rolling 
mill or steel foundry company by young, 
tireless, competent man, widely and success- 
fully experienced as manager and _ metallur- 
gist of plants producing two thousand tons 








monthly, high grade products. Address Box 
143, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleve- 
land, 

METALLURGICAL ENGINEER, NOW 
employed as such on large Iron and Steel 
plant, desires change. Technical graduate, 
fifteen years’ practical experience covering bi- 
products coke, blast furnace, open hearth, 
electric furnace, sheet, tube, rod, rail and 


plate mill practice. Good supervisor or tech- 
nical assistant ‘to General Manager. Prefers 
opportunity for investigation and development 
of special processes. Address Box 124, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Miscellaneous Classified 
Minimum, 25 words, $1.00. Each addi- 
tional word, 4c. All capitals, 25 words, 


$2.00. Each additional word, 8c. 





SITUATION WANTED—A COMPETENT 
man is open for engagement to take charge of 
boiler-plate or structural shop. Address Boil- 
er Maker, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O. 


POSITION WANTED BY EXPERIENCED 
draftsman on rolling mill work and machinery 
design. Age 36. Address Box 991, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 








WANTED: — POSITION AS FOUNDRY 
superintendent; competent to take charge of 
pattern shop; also familiar with every detail 


foundry regardless of size; good executive, at 
present holding responsible position; A-1 ref- 
erences. Address Box 146, THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


A TRAINED BUSINESS MAN OF 35 


connected with the successful operation of a i 





with ability to analyze, decide, plan, delegate 
and act; experienced in finance, costs, cred- 
its, accounts, sales, purchases, in fact all 
branches of manufacturing business, wishes, 


for excellent reasons, to make a change. At 
present general manager of a corporation, be- 
fore that secretary and treasurer. Good rec- 
ord, gilt edged references. Address Box 147, 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland. 














Sales Agents 


ENGINEER.—MECHANICAL AND MET- 


allurgical—12 years’ iron and steel industry, 

seeks Pittsburgh and vicinity sales agency 

for foundry, steel mill, supply or machinery 

products. Can handle the engineering and 

technical end in the promotion of sales. Ad- 

dress Box 121, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
Cleveland, O. 


VIEW, 


MAN WITH BOSTON OFFICE WANTS 
to represent steel company in New England. 
Long experience as managar steel warehouse 
business in Boston. Might also carry stock. 
Address Box 142, THE IRON TRADE RE. 
VIEW, Cleveland, Ohio. 








For Sale 











FOR SALE—170 ACRE COUNTRY ES- 
tate on Lake Erie, 2,250 feet of lake front, 
on car line; gas well, water system, electric 
lights, unusually well equipped farm; fine 
buildings and soil; stock, tools and crops go 
with property. Harry R. Scobie, 405 Swet- 
land building, Cleveland, O. 


OLD ESTABLISHED FOUNDRY, 
Pittsburgh District, within 30 miles, on 
three lines of railroads. Fully equipped, hav- 
ing pattern making and machine shop in 
connection with 43,000 square feet of build- 
ings and 50,000 square feet of yard space; 
business in full operation, capitalized at $109,- 
000, stock fully paid; best railroad facilities 
with private sidings. Address Alexander & 
Ohl Co., 7th floor, May Bldg., Fifth and 
Liberty Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Miscellaneous 











ELECTRIC FURNACES DESIGNED 
and installed for the production of high grade 
steel castings. Have special proposition. Ad- 
dress Walter LL. Morrison, Marine Bank 
building, Erie, Pa. 





